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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Taz Treasury letter, giving a conditional sanction to the sus- 
pension of the law embodied in the Bank Charter Act, has been 
followed by the expected proclamation, summoning Parliament 
to meet on the 3d of December. The very announcement gives 
practical point to the questions which had already been mooted— 
what will or will not be the business of the session ; and to what 
business will the attention of Parliament be especially called 
during the brief period of the session before Christmas ? The 
Morning Post has a grave hortative, which looks as if it were 
inspired by the wish in high quarters, in favour of limiting the 
work of that period to the single purpose of passing an indemnity 
bill. On the other hand, the Datly News assumes that the whole 
business of the session will be opened from the very beginning, with 
all its questions, inquiries, and measures, Ministerial or Independ- 
ent. Something will turn upon the avowed wishes and plans of 
Ministers. It is not to be expected that Members can be gagged 
on all subjects but one. The Royal Speech cannot ignore some 
large topics,—India, for example; and it is most certain that 
Members will not consent to ignore it. They will have out their 
thoughts on the subject that is uppermost in their minds, Eng- 
lishmen always do so; and if they cannot meet in vestry, or in 
agricultural dining-party, or in public meeting on any other 
affair, without chiefly talking about India, they will not suppress 
the subject in Parliament. But if Ministers should state their 
reasons and plans distinctly, it will not be diflicult, so far as 
practical business is concerned, to keep turbulent elements at 
least under the average control ; especially if the Premier, follow- 
ing his happy threat of sitting through the burning season of 
grouse, were to hold over the heads of the obstructive the threat | 
of sitting through the icy festival of the holly and mistletoe. 
Explicitness on one point alone will almost settle the question 
of the Leader’s retaining his command over the House of Com- 
mons. Last week the Leading Journal was writing ominously 
against those Members of the Cabinet who are supposed to be 
stanch in favour of fulfilling the Reform pledge: this week the 
Times has changed its ground, and instead of saying that there 
is no interest in Reform, argues that, with the Bank Charter 
business as well as India, there will be no time to attend to the 
subject properly. Does the journal represent any official view ? 
If it does, there is trouble in store for Ministers. Members burn 
to be the instruments for gratifying public curiosity by extort- 
ing from Lord Palmerston some ayowal of his intentions,—his 
friends especially are quite in the mood to believe in the whole- 
someness of a little gentle pressure. Some are anxious to know 
what his colleagues are at; others wish for information on the 
course to be taken by Independent Members; and there are said 
to be “thirty Members of Parliament” pledged to the new 
scheme of a rate-paying suffrage in towns with a ten-pound oc- 
eupaney franchise in counties, vote by ballot, and other “ ad- 
vanced ” provisions, Not only to learn Lord Palmerston’s in- 
tentions—or non-intentions—but to exhibit the wares which 
other political dealers have provided for the season, will be the 
motive for many a fishing question or an advertising debate ; 
and with so many men of all characters in the grand free-and- 
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easy of the nation, it will not be possible to defer all such dis- 
cussions until the regular season: but it will be all the easier to 
minimize hinderances if Members know that every important 
question will duly be brought forward at the regular season. 








Since Saturday last, facts have transpired which prove how 
impossible it was for Government to avoid intervention in the 
case of the Bank of England ; and it turns out that the appeal 
to Parliament has also been rendered practically necessary. An 
examination of the figures alone might have shown that the 
Bank had fallen into a position which placed it at the mercy of 
accidents. During the week preceding the day of intervention, 
the reserve of notes had undergone a reduction to the amount of 
nearly 1,200,000/., leaving not more than 957,000/.—whereas 
in 1847 the lowest amount of notes in reserve was 1,547,000/, 
The reserve of gold and silver in the Banking Department was 
barely more than 500,000/. It has been calculated that during 
the same week the advances and loans from the Bank amounted 
to 5,000,000/. Here was a rate of exhaustion which threatened 
the complete emptying of the Bank reserve, unless the establish- 
ment were endowed with the power of calling up fresh resources, 
When the Treasury letter was issued there was some expectation, 
even in the highest quarters, that it would operate as the letter 
of 1847 did, and would by the mere issue conjure away alarm, 
remaining practically a dead letter and rendering no act of 
indemnity necessary. It turned out, however, that the Bank was 
actually compelled to pass the legal limit for the issue of notes, 
This happened on Friday, Even now, notwithstanding an un- 
deniable diminution of excitement,—for the Treasury letter 
did have some effect,—the pressure on the Bank has continued 
without interruption, and with only partial mitigation. The list 
of failures has been daily augmented ; and has involved houses 
of the highest respectability, not only in the different branches 
of the American trade, or in our own manufacturing business, 
but in provinces so outlying as the Swedish trade. Firms have 
failed for sums ranging from comparatively trifling amounts to 
hundreds of thousands or a million. And as the present week 
has advanced, the applications to the Bank have increased rather 
than diminished ; gold arrivals alone being regarded as the de- 
fence against a further increase in the rate of discount. 

The number of banks which have suspended is now increased 
by the Wolverhampton and Staffordshire Banking Company ; 
an establishment of some magnitude, marking by its fall the 
progress of embarrassment in a district which had been, erro- 
neously it seems, supposed to be comparatively exempt. 

Immense exertions have been made to counteract the moral 
effect of panic; and with some success, The most conspicuous 
| effort of this kind has taken place at Glasgow; where all the 
Dukes, Earls, Baronets, Members of Parliament, and landowners, 
that could be mustered, appeared in public meeting to pass re- 
solutions declaring their confidence in the Scotch banks. The 
leaders of the meeting went beyond resolutions: beginning with 
the Duke of Hamilton, they not only declared their readiness to 
accept the notes of the suspended Glasgow banks in payment of 
rents and other claims, but in many cases they announced that 
they had been already acting upon that principle. The proprie- 
tary of the Western Bank of Scotland has been contributing 
largely towards the continuance of the bank; and all classes 
appear to have been combining for the purpose of preventing in- 
terruption to commerce. Here the people themselves have been 
actively coéperating to furnish that which is said to be the better 
part of capital, confidence. 





To the list of Parliamentary seats which have been yacated 
since the prorogation, is now added that for North Northamp- 
tonshire, hitherto occupied by Mr. Stafford; whose unexpected 
death not only calls upon the constituency for a fresh election, but 
removes from the House of Commons one of the Members who 
will be missed. It is not that Mr. Stafford occupied so leading 
a position as his prominence in the Derby Administration ap- 
peared to imply: he lost standing by his connexion with that 
Administration, and by his participation in some of the elec- 
tioneering manewuvres to which his colleagues condescended. 
But he expiated his public sins publicly, and more than retrieved 
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the personal esteem of ‘his countrymen, by ‘the contrition which | 


he showed, and the remarkable course that he took to compensate 
his error. Nor was it'that his services in the Crimea, excellent 
as they were, reéstablished him with the public: it was rather 
the unconcealed desire to regain the esteem of others which ac- 
tually did conciliate their esteem. In earlier days, Mr. Stafford 
had been known for the playfulness of his mind, and at times 
for the pungency of his wit; but at all times the qualities which 
rendered him most liked were his frank openness and good feel- 
ing. He will be missed on both sides of the House of Commons, 
as a personal friend is missed. 





There is scarcely any foreign news to notice. The idle gossip 
in Paris, repeated by the Spectatew, accusing the sporting com- 
pany at Compiégne of leaving the chase of the deer for the chase 
of ‘ stags” in the city, has been magnified into something worth 
attention by the official “ warning ” of the journal, In this 
country it would have been laughed at, and forgotten. A little 
more attention is merited by the reports that the quarrel between 
Redschid Pasha and M. Thouvenel is to be patched up, or has 
hecn so already. ‘The reconciliation is recent, if true. But 
while the Turkish Government pleads the hardship of being for 
ever debarred from the services of an able Minister, who was 
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will ‘content you, or your silence will surely be construed into a lack fj 
terest: in the subject. 5 —e 
“The existing machinery for the constitutional expression of public 
opmion is inadequate, and to a layge extent untrustworthy. a 
ent body is needlessly restri¢ted. Considerable portions of it 
the disturbing action of illicit influences, A large majority of Members js 
returned by a small minority of electors. The legal term of Parliaments Pe 
too long to insure the responsibility of representatives to the repre rater ; 
These are the main defects of the present system. The results are clac. 
legislation, bad administration, financial extravagance, and a foreign polie. 
always beyond your control, and often opposed to your wishes. mn 
** A Reform Bill that will remedy these defects will no doubt satisfy Vo! 
More anxious for a substantially true representation of your wants and “ 
terests than for a theoretically perfect one, you will not reject a m: chinery 
which promises to do your work because it is not s« ientifically exact, Bu 





The constitu. 
are exposed to 





| while, on the one hand, you forbear to demand what, in the aay State of 


dismissed to please the grand agitator for the Danube Union, | 


the energetic ‘Thouvenel has probably receiyed instructions from 
Paris not to be stiff-necked. 

In the North of Italy, much is made of a political event which 
in this country would be regarded as a matter of course. The 
elections in the Sardinian States have all gone in favour of Count 
Cavour’s Government,—a turn which we might have presumed ; 


but from the excessive satisfaction expressed by the Ministers and | 


their friends, we infer the fears they had previously entertained 
of successes by the Ultramontane party, or possibly of an alliance 
between the Ultramontanists and the Republicans. The wildest 
Democrat in this country, unless he were a mere political 


swindler, would scareely for an instant tolerate any opposition to | 


a Government that alone embodies practicable Liberalism in Italy. 


Che Cuutt. 
Two political incidents characterize the news from Windsor Castle this 
week, The first is the sitting of the Privy Council on Monday, at which 
a proclamation was ordered to be issued summoning Parliament to meet 
for despatch of business on the 3d December. 

The second incident is the splendid reception ofthe Ambassadors of 
the Kings of Siam. There were two from the Major and one from the 
Second King. They brought with them a magnificent array of presents, 
including a crown and a throne, wrought of gold and enriched with pre- 
cious stones. Queen Victoria received them in the Throne-room, with 
all her great Officers of State about her. The first of three Ambassadors 
delivered an address, expressing in dignified language how honoured the 
Kings of Siam were with her Majesty’s “‘ friendship and indulgence ina 
higher and more intimate manner than has been bestowed before upon 
any of the nations of the East, by giving Royal answers to both their 
Majesties’ first communications.” } 
high respect and attention with which they had been treated, and laid 
their presents at her Majesty’s feet, “‘ as a mark of respectful and sincere 
homage of both their Majesties the two Kings of Siam to your most gra- 
cious Majesty, the all-powerful and enlightened Sovercign of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and the vast British Colonies in 
different parts of the world, on which the sun, we know, never sets.” 
To this address her Majesty ‘* was pleased to return a most gracious 
answer.” 

Prince Frederick William of Prussia, who arriyed at Windsor Castle 
on Tuesday, was present on this occasion. 

The Queen and the Prince Consort, accompanied by the Princess Royal 
and Prince Frederick William, paid a visit to Claremont yesterday. 














Che Alrtrapalis. 

The far-going Liberal Members of Parliament have issued a manifesto 
on the subject of Parliamentary Reform. It has been brewing since the 
summer, when a private mecting was held at the King’s Arms, Palace 
Yard, 
ment, including Mr. Roebuck, who acted as chairman, Mr. Ayrton, Mr. 
Clay, Sir John Trelawny, Mr. Platt, (since dead,) Mr. R. N. Philips, 
Mr. Gilpin, Mr. White, Mr. W. Williams, Mr. Edward Miall and Mr. 
Samuel Morley were also present. A Committee was appointed to draw 
up a “programme”; and some of the gentlemen who met in the sum- 
mer recently assembled at the Guildhall Coffeehouse to receive the la- 
bours of the Committee. It is stated that they were not unanimous, 
especially on the subject of the ten-pound county franchise; but, by the 
majority, we presume, the following document was adopted, and given 
to the public. 

** To the People of Great Britain and Ireland. 

** Fellow Countrymen—Her Majesty’s Government have led you to ex- 
pect that they will lay before Parliament next session, a bill for the reform 
of the House of Commons. In that announcement you heard the echo of 
the determination you avowed at the late general election. It bids you 
— again, and with more precision. That that promise may not be 
illusory, it behoves you tomake known the sense in which you will accept it. 

**'You seek Parliamentary reform in order to insure Ministerial respon- 
sibility. No measure failing of this would answer your object. Have you 
a right to anticipate that, with this end in view, Government will spon- 
taneously offer what you will be satisfied to receive? If disposed to Sielp 

ou, they will be glad of your instructions ; if indisposed, it were well to 
et them know your demands, In any case, you are called upon to say what 


They thanked her Majesty for the | 


This meeting was attended by some thirty Members of Parlia- | 


public opinion, is plainly unattainable, beware, on the other, lest pre. 
suming on your inaction, the Government should force upon you a d& ceptive 
and inadequate measure. Should you permit yourselves to be defrauded of 
the advantage which the passing opportunity offers you, 2 quarter of a cep. 
tury may elapse before you are favoured with another. ‘ 

* Fellow Seauten men—We, whose names are hereunto subscribed, dis 
claiming all right or desire to dictate, but anxious to elicit a definite ex. 
pression of your will, and waiving abstract rights, recommend you to insis 
upon the following leading features of Parliamentary Reform, as calculated 
to unite in support of them the largest number of voices, as capable of being 
atiained by resolute and united efforts, and as promising, if adopted, to se. 
cure a real and effective representation of your political interests, 

“1, The extension of the borough franchise in England and Wales ¢, 
every male person of full age, and not subject to any legal incapacity, who 
shall occupy as owner or tenant in part or whole any premises within the 
borough which are rated to the reiief of the poor. 

‘*2. The extension of the county franchise in England and Wales to qj] 
ten-pound occupiers at least ; and the assimilation, as far as_possible, of 
the franchise in Scotland and Ireland, to those of England and Wales, 

‘* 3, Protection to the voter by the ballot on a plan similar to that adopted 
in the Australian Colonies. 

‘4, A reappointment of seats, that shall make such an approach to an 
equalization of constituencies as shall give in the United Kingdom a ma- 
jority of Members to a majority of electors. 

‘*5, Abolition of property qualification for Members. 

“6. The calling of a new Parliament every three years. 

“Fellow Countrymen—If this broad outline of Parliamentary Reform 
meets your view—if, in your judgment, it is adapted to the oecasion—if it 
comprehends as much as you can hope to get and as little as you could be 
satistied to accept—it is for you to say so, and to say so in time. This busi- 
ness is yours, and if you wish it done you must do it yourselves. On our 
part we are ready to aid you, as best we may, in placing this sketch of re- 
form, properly filled in, upon the statute-book of the realm.” 


The Metropolitan Board of Works met on Monday, and took into con- 
sideration the late passage of arms between their President and Sir Ben- 
jamin Hall anent the schemes for the drainage of London. Mr. D'Iffan- 
ger first proposed that the Board should wait on the Prime Minister and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to ascertain whether the Government 
would give the Board financial assistance. But this motion was disposed 
of by the “ previous question.” It was then resolved, by 28 to 3, ‘that 
to extend the point of outfall from B* to Sea Reach at the cost of the 
Metropolitan ratepayers would be unjust, and in direct contravention of 
the principles of the Metropolis Local Management Act.” 

The question is to be further discussed next Monday. 

The City of London Cemetery, near Ilford, was consecrated on Mon- 
day, by the Bishop of London; the Lord Mayor and a number of civic 
dignitaries attending. 


The Polish Historical Society met on Tuesday to keep the anniversary 
of the death of Lord Dudley Stuart—* the departed champion of the Po- 
lish cause.””, Major Szulezewski took the cbair, and delivered the annual 
oration. He insisted that Poland is still full of patriots ; and that it is 
untrue to say that she is fast becoming a second Russia. The sum of 
five guineas was subscribed, chiefly in small coins, for the Indian Relief 
Fund. 

A ‘second attempt to move the Leviathan down the launching-ways, 
not to launch her, was made on Thursday. But the machinery gave way, 
the piles on which the hydraulic rams rested breaking up, and a cable 
parting. ‘The ship did not move atall. It will take some time to repair 
the damage before another effort can be made. 





Robert Balleny, a Justice of the Peace in the county of Durham, found 
guilty at the last Durham Assizes of having ‘‘ corruptly, and by colour of 
his office, extorted two sums of 1/. each from two persons ’’ who were be- 
fore him for an offence alleged to have been committed on his property, was 
brought up for judgment in the Court of Queen’s Bench on Thursday, and 
sentenced to pay a fine of 200/. and to suffer one year’s imprisonment. 








In the Bankruptcy Court, on Monday, in the case of Leopold Redpath, 
it was sought to prove against his estate for the 236,000/. of which he had 
defrauded the Great Northern Railway. It appears that the Railway Com- 

any, unwilling to have it said that persons had been defrauded by trusting 

Redpath on the strength of the appearances he kept up by means of his 
forgeries, have satistied all claims on his estate, by paying from 14s. to 20s. 
in the pound. Redpath’s estate has realized 30,000/., now in the hands 
the official assignee. The Company seck to obtain this money as a partial 
set-off against Redpath’s frauds. Commissioner Goulburn said he had 
doubts whether they could claim the 236,000/. as a debt; he was not sure 
that the act of Parliament of August last had turned the loss into a debt, 
though such had been the intention; but he would narrowly examin 
act. In the mean time, the proof was deferred. 

Thursday had been appointed for the appearance of Colonel Waugh, of 
Eastern Banking Corporation notoriety, at the Bankruptcy Court: but 1 
came not. Merely letters were put in, intimating that he was still too un- 
well to leave Spain. It was arranged that there should be another ac 
journment to the 19th January—the /as¢. 

An insolvent, known under many aliases, but whose name appears to 
Woolf Levy, applied on Monday to the Insolvent Court for his dischar 
Under examination, he gave a romantic and amusing account of his car 
Born in England in 1827, he went to Sydney in 1843; and traded as a me 
chant until 1848, when he took some horses to Caleutta, sold them, and liv 
there nine months on the proceeds of the sale, His next venture was int 
United States. There, from, 1850 to 1852, he dealt in American “ curi 
ties”; selling wooden nutmegs for real spice, and wooden hams for 
genuine article. When this game was up, he speculated in railway shi 
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at St. Louis, under the name of Montefiore. From St. Louis he went to 
Panama ; where he turned his attention to the fitness of the bay for com- 
mercial purposes, intending to get up a company in the United States. That 
scheme proved abortive; but he managed to raise money on bills drawn 
upon London houses. Mr. Levy was the hero of similar transactions at San 
Francisco, where he used the name of Sir Moses Montefiore ; at Manill a; at 
Hongkong; at Colombo, where he drew upon Baring Brothers ; at Florence, 
where he gave a banker a draught upon Rothschilds; at Cape Town, wher 
his career came to a temporary stoppage, and he was sent a prisoner to Eng- 





land. While in London, he got cigars, stationery, and other goods, by clo- 
verly contriving to impress West-end tradesmen with the idea of his high 
position and wealth ; one tradesman thought that he was “a German prince ”’ 


at least! The case was adjourned, 


An extraordinary story has been made public before the Lambeth Magis- 
trate. In 1850 Mr. John Bl ir Wills, a young man, fell in love, while 
riding inan omnibus, with Marion Maxwell, a child of thirteen. He dis- 
covered that she lived at Bath, and proposed at once to marry her. To that 
of course her mother would not then consent. Early in 1855, however, Wi 
again met the girl in London, renewed his offer, obtained the consent of 
her mother, and married Miss Maxwell, at Kennington Church, in March 
1955. After an accouchement Mrs. Wills suffered from milk fever, b 
came deranged in mind, and was placed in Bethlehem Hospital by | 


her hus- 
band. 








He seems to have taken no farther thought abouther. At the end 
of the year she was compelled by the rules of the hospital to depart. Her 
husband still kept aloof; and she was taken, by James Fenton Wills, 
brother-in-law, to his mother’s house. At length, in August last, her husband 
agreed to meet her in the City; and to her horror she heard him say that she 
was no wife of his, as he had married one Ann Good in 1851. He 
the best thing for her to do was to marry Fenton Wills, for he loved her. She 
agreed to this. Fenton Wills representing that he had her mother’s consent 
and that she was a spinster, married her before the Registrar. Mrs. Max- 
well, the mother, heard what had happened. She came to London, and 
causing a search to be made, found that Blair Wills had married Ann G¢ 

not in 1851, butin April 1867. A warrant was issued against him, but h 
kept out of the way. Fenton Wills then deserted his ‘* wife,” and she be- 
came chargeable to the parish. This led to legal proceedings. The officers 
of Lambeth parish summoned Fenton Wills before the Magistrate. His de- 
fence was that he had been deceived by his brother l 


said that 





he admitted that h 
had made no inquiries into the truth of hisstatements. Mr. Elliott re- 
marked that the whole of the circumstances of the case were the most ex- 
traordinary and inexplicable that could be well imagined. Here was a 
young woman perfectly neglected in her affliction, and on the mere misre- 
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tember, would reach Calcutta in fiy 


resentation of one brother that she had no legal claim upon him because of | 


is previous marriage with another woman, another brother, without the 
slightest inquiry as to the truth or falsehood of the representation, marrit 
her, and that too in little more than a fortnight after her removal fr 
Bethlehem, and before being perfectly recovered from her unfortunate ma- 
lady. Whatever might be said of the present summons, it was perfectly 
clear that the defendant im the notice he had given of his marriage had 
grossly violated an act of 'arliament, by representing that which was un- 
true. It was quite clear that the statement that he had received the consent 
of the mother of the young woman to the second marriage was a gross mis- 
representation, which the act of Parliament held to be an offence equal to 

erjury, and punishable as such ; and for this offence Mr. Elliott would hold 
fina accountable. He then ordered the defendant to put in bail to answer 
the charge of misrepresentation on a future day. 

Fenton Wills had been held to bail on Saturday in 807. personally, and th 
recognizances of his mother for another 80/., to reappear before the Magis- 
trate on Wednesday. But on thatday, neither the accused nor any one 
in connexion with him attended: Mr. Elliott ordered the reeognizances to 
be estreated, and issued a warrant for the apprehension of Fenton Wills. 
It appears that the declaration which lenton signed when before the Regis- 
trar contains within it a distinct announcement that any false statement 
will subject persons to the penalties of perjury. ; 

Thomas Robert Davis, the carpenter who cut his wife’s throat at 
Islington, was hanged at Newgate on Monday. 


Provincial, 

The Wiltshire Agricultural Association held its annual meeting on 
Wednesday. Mr. Sidney Herbert, who was present, made a happy use 
of the opportunity thus afforded to give some information respecting the 
pay of our soldiers, with a view of promoting the recruiting service. It 
is commonly supposed that the soldier gets only a shilling a day : he gets 
nearer two. 

In addition to his shilling, he is allowed one penny a day beer-money. For 
4}d. he receives one pound of bread and three-quarters of a pound of meat, 
which cost the Government 6}¢. Here the soldier has an advantage of 1s, 2¢ 
aweek. Again, his cooking is done, and he has extra bread, coifvee, sugar, 
and vegetables, at cost price. Compare that with the labourer, who has to 
pay a large profit to the shopkeeper. This advantage cannot be sct down at 
ess than 7d. a week. 
boots every year, a shako every two, and a greatcoat every three years. Put 
this at ls. a week, or 52s. a year. Then he has lodging, bedding, fuel, 
light, and the use of a library, which would be said to be cheap at 2. a day. 
His medical attendance, at the lowest contract price, would be 2}d. pea 
week, There is a prospective pension of 10d. a day after twenty-one years’ 
service; which, according to the Northampton tables, could not be pur- 
ehased at less than 2d. a week. this gives a total of 13s. 5)d.; but it 
does not include contingent advantages, such as good-conduct pay, extra ra- 
tions in hot climates, and rations to soldiers’ wives. With our short servi- 
tude of ten years, 2 young man can hardly do better than serve from eighteen 
to twenty-eight. Mr. Herbert felt sure he would return home more capable 
of supporting himself than when he went out. 

In the course of his speech Mr. Herbert said he was proud of the vi- 
gour and calmness displayed by Lord Canning; and discredited the com- 
plaints made against him by a certain section in Calcutta, whose recom- 
mendations he would not adopt. Of General Havelock Mr. Herbert said 
that his campaign “ eclipsed everything.” 

Sir Robert Peel regaled his constituents wifh an offhand rambling 
speech on Tuesday, at a dinner given in honour of the late Mayor. It 
was a critical and desultory essay upon the Indian mutiny, the conduct 
of the Government, the late speeches of Mr Osborne, Lord Granville, 
and Lord Palmerston, the Indian finances, the promised Reform Bill, 
and the 78th Highlanders. Some of the points were brought out with 
force and raciness if not with novelty. 

What, Sir Robert asked, did Mr. Smith of the Board of Control say when 
in June he received information of the seizure of Delhi by the mutineers ? 
‘the got up in the House of. Commons—I heard him with my own ears—he 
got up ead said, ‘ We have received a report of a mutiny in India; but it is 
nothing; it ic one of those periodical émeutes whieh occasionally excite the 
Natives of India,’ ’”’ 


| the public peace. 


| that th 


Then he gets a coat, a pair of trousers, and a pair of 
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To show the rapidity with which troops might have been sent act 
Egypt, Sir Robert showed that 460 men sent from Malta on the 25th Sep- 
while the time oceupied in t! 
would be for sailing v ls 130 days, for steam 
Now, in the Mediterranean there was a fleet under t 
command of a man to whom from the beginning he had always had an anti- 
pathy—he meant Admiral Lord Lyons—a fleet which kept roving about 
l They read in the papers how Lord Lyons went here d 





e WeCRKS, 





passage round the ( 


from 75 to 85 day 


doing nothing 





went there, visited the Greek Consul and breakfasted with him, and went 
about seeing the bea ity of the enery in this place and that, when thos 
hips might have |} urying troops to India, instead of showing off this, 
the vain 1 who ever wore the British uniform—a man who wa 

ing himself off tead of doin rvice to the British nation. Wl) - 
ment met, Sir R rt hoy it would consider the great expense of this 
fleet which } ] ul it exhibiting Lord Lyons 

Sir Robert e: d, in h wn peculiar style, great confidence in 
Lord Palmerston. The Tamworth peop ved their delight by che 
ing repeatedly during the delivery of his caustic remarks, 

At the resumed juest on iol “in Starkins, who was n red near 
Stevenage, more i implicat Carpenter Ww Idueced. His missing 
amockfrock h i por 1 V na ryed, but « n on tl 

uns th Y t M t unsta s pou t 
Carpente: Mr. i t md ! derer of the n- 

i J } need a verdict of ** Wilful murder” against him 

Miss Seobell, ‘ ter of tl R of All Saints, I . died re- 

ntly at & ( I G tead; and her | y was brought fron 
that place to I on Wednesday evenin Phe chief War- 
len of the « i nt, Mr. Neill, and veral Sisters of Mex arviv 
with the cor \f " r been performed by t! 
Reverend Mr. lH f ] , M } l sayed to perform anothei 
servi \ Popery arose; Mr. Nei 
did n ! i mob or of Mr. Scobell and Mr 
ILutcheson j 1 took the matter in hand; chased Mr. Neill 
the Sisters f it hurehy ; pu i them through the streets, tearin 
the women’s d ul the pries rplice 5 ¢ vi drove them into an inn 
Mr. Neill eseaped in | shirt-sleove Phe police rescued the Sister 
Mere 

The I ( les A 1 i f } Colle; O 
Viear of A bb ! ed while o vi 
hi f ic] t i | 
1 ud | N i 1 Mr. A Was Sixt ‘ 

SCOTLAND, 

The financial « | at Glasgow T la 1a 
assembly of notables in the Merchants’ ILall, to support by th 
sence and langua t ( ( i Duke of Iain 
occupied the chair, the Lord Provost givi l to him. The 
speakers included the Duk Sir James Ferguson, M 


el Shaw Stewart, Mr. W 


s Maxwell, and Sir 


i 
Bailli Cochrane, L rd b I} 


Buchanan, Sir Edward ¢ 











bald Alison. ‘The meetin ed its confidence in the & 
system of banking and tl ifthe banks; and, like tl 
hundred firms in Gl ww, pledged them elves to accept paymer 

| rents and claims in the notes of the Western and City Banks It 
menti lLby Lord B 1 that t) men e Duk { Hami 
heard of the stop; he sen l to all | ts « th 
rents at this time might be taken cither in notes or deposit receiy 
those banks. Sir Michacl Stewart said had d the same, and 
not thought it right to withdraw his large deposit Sir Jame 
guson and Mr, Buchanan mentioned the large sums already bseribe y 
the sharcholders of the Western, to enable the bank to resume business 
Altogether, an extraordinary spirit of unanimity and hopefulness 


| 
wailed in this gathering of merchants, manufacturers, and landed 


prictors, 
IRELAND. 

Street-preaching has continued in Belfast, to the manifest dang 
A Mr. White preached to an attentive audience on 
quay on Sunday last. But Mr. Mateer boldly took up his station in 
Roman Catholic quarter, held forth, and was only saved from ro 
treatment by the strenuous exertions of the police. The consequence was 
whole of the constabulary was kept under arms all day. 
rivate lunatic asylum, Bushy Park, cigl 
vaylaid at night by three armed men, w! 
seemed to be gone: Dr. Peppard’s thie 
A discharged keeper has 


Dr. Peppard, proprietor of a 
miles from Limerick, has been 
beat him and his groom till lif 
daughters were witnesses of the 
arrested on suspicion. 


scene, 


Sullivan, a young farmer of Classis, near Macroom, has been beat 
death at night when returning home from a fair where he had been 
ing ; his assa being some men with whom he h 


words in a pu 


lants, apparently, 
} 
blic-house. 


Farriqu aud Colonial, 


Frauce.—Compiegne keeps up its reputation for gayety and 


Lord Cowley has made a long stay there, and Count “Walews 
returned to Paris on Tuesday. 1 he féte- ry of the Empress, §1 
was celebrated by a review; her Majesty and the lmperial Prince 
ing themselves to the soldicrs from a window. The Spectate: 


Assemblée Nationale, took the liberty of publishing a piquant 
beginning of incomes made from the Bourse, the fi 
Compiégne presents a singular spectacle every day when the hunt 
over”’; and then the writer describes how the gentlemen ir 
uniforms ride steeple-chase fashion upon Compiégne; where tl 
their agents from the Bourse, who give information and tak« 
The Government has thought it necessary to check the sea 
““warning” the journal, on the ground that its statements ar 
false. 

M. Royer has been appointed Minister of Justice, in the room 
late M. Abbatueci. The funeral of the late Minister took pla 
turday, in Pére la Chaise, at the expense of the State. M. 1 
nounced the funeral oration. 

Bel qginm.—The Parliament of Belgium was dissolved on the 1 
stant, and summoned to reassemble on the 15th December. This » 


a stirring election. The number of Deputies te be elected is 10 
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tributed in the manner following : 10 in the province of Antwerp, 17 in 
Brabant, 16 in West and 20 in East Flanders, 18 in Hainault, 11 in the 
province of Liege, 5 in Limbourg, 5 in Luxembourg, and 6 in the pro- 
vince of Namur. ; 

Staly.—Piedmont has undergone the ordeal of a general election with 
great success. Count Cavour has defeated a clerical opponent at Turin, 
by 238 to 80 votes. The second member is the patriot Trivalzio, who 
suffered nineteen years’ incarceration at Spielberg, and can now repay, 
by vote and speech, his debt to Austria. So far as we have information, 
the Liberal party has triumphed by a majority of about two to one. 

It does not seem to be generally known that there are two English- 
men prisoners in the dungeons of the King cf Naples. They were found 
at Sapri, with other unoffending persons, in the steamer seized by Pisa- 
cane and his revolutionary band. Much indignation is felt at their con- 
finement. The Government has gone so far, it is said, as to refuse, even 
on the demand of Lord Clarendon, permission for an interview between 
them and their counsel. The lawyers of Naples say that this is a vio- 
lation of Neapulitan law. Lord Palmerston’s quiescence on the subject 
is warmly commented on in the letters of the correspondents of the daily 
journals. 


Gustria.—Some Viennese bankers who favour the scheme of M. 
de Lesseps, recently gave a dinner to that projector. Baron Bruck was 
present, and delivered the following speech. 

**T take the liberty to propose one more toast. It appears to me that an 
assembly which has met for the purpose of publicly recording the interest 
which the Austrians take in the project for cutting a canal across the Isth- 
mus of Suez ought not to separate without testifying its deep interest in 
the lamentable conflict in which England is now engagedin India. All the 
assertions that have been made respecting the causes of the conflict are, in 
re! opinion, of no weight when compared with the cruelties which the re- 
bellious Sepoys have committed. It must be taken into consideration that 
India will fall into a state of total anarchy, and will fora length of time 
remain closed against civilization, if the authority of England is not speedily 
restored in her large and beautiful Indian empire. We see most important 
colonies springing up in Australia; we see France, Russia, and even Ame- 
riea, coalescing with England in order to open the ports of Japan, and of 
other countries in those remote regions; and we also see them endeavour- 
ing to force China to consent to place her relations with other countries on 
x more reasonable basis, It does not admit of a doubt that the completion 
of the projected Suez Canal would be the most efficacious way of fur- 
thering the great work of civilization in the East. In the name of civili- 
zation, then, I call on the assembly to drink to the toast, ‘Success to the 
English arms in India.’ ” 

This short speech is said to have created what is commonly called a 
* sensation” in Vienna, 


Gurkey.—The French Minister, M. Thouvenel, has shown his hos- 
tility to Redschid Pasha by refusing to do business with him; and the 
Austrian and Prussian Ministers are said to have imitated their French 
colleague. The ground of this marked proceeding is, that Redschid 
Pasha was Grand Vizier when the corrupt elections took place in Mol- 
davia. It is now said, however, that the French Government desires to 
bring about a reconciliation, and that as Redschid has avowed himself 
favourable to an administrative union of the Principalities, M. Thouve- 
nel has been told to content himself with that. 


Sndia.—Additional but by no means full details of the capture of 
Delhi have come to hand since Saturday; and much miscellaneous in- 
formation from other parts of India. 

Delhi, As our readers are aware, the arrival of the siege-train was 
the signal for immediate operations. The force available amounted in 
round numbers to 6500 infantry, 1000 cavalry, and 600 artillery. The 
siege-train consisted of forty heavy guns and howitzers, and ten heavy 
and twelve light mortars. The material for constructing the batteries 
had been for some time prepared—10,000 fascines, 10,000 gabions, 
100,000 sandbags. 

“The North face being the side to be attacked, it was resolved to hold 
the right in check as far as possible, and to push the main attack on the 
left first, as the river would completely protect our flank as we advanced ; 
second, as there was better cover on that side; third, as after the assault 
the troops would not find themselves immediately in narrow streets, but in 
comparatively open ground. ‘The front to be attacked consisted of the 
Moree, Cashmere, and Water Bastions, with the curtain-walls connecting 
them. These bastions had been greatly altered and improved by our own 
engineers many years ago, and presented regular faces and flanks of ma- 
sonry with properly-cut embrasures. The height of the wall was twenty-four 
feet above the ground level, of which, however, eight feet was a mere parapet 
three feet thick, the remainder being about four times that thickness; out- 
side the wall was a very wide berm, and then a ditch sixteen feet deep and 
twenty feet wide at bottom, escarp and counterscarp steep, and the Satter 
unrevetted, and the former revetted with stone — 








and our time had at length come. Night and day until the morning of the 
14th was this overwhelming fire continued. But the enemy did not let 
us have it all our own way. Though unable to work a gun from any of the 
three bastions that were so fiercely assailed, they yet stuck to their guns 
in the open, which partially enfiladed our position ; they got a gun to bear 
from a hole broken open in the long curtain wall; they sent rockets from 
one of their martello towers ; and they maintained a perfect storm of mug. 
ketry from their advanced trench and from the city-walls. On the night of 
the 13th, the engineers stole down and examined the two breaches near the 
Cashmere and Water bastions ; and both being reported practicable, orders 
for the assault were at once issued, to take place at daybreak the following 
morning. The arrangements for the storming were as follows : 

** lst Column—Brigadier-General Nicholson, her Majesty’s 75th Regiment, lst 
Bengal Fusiliers, 2d Punjaub Infantry, to storm the breach uear the Cashmere 
Bastion, and escalade the face of the Bastion. Engineer officers attached—Liey. 
tenants Medley, Lang, and Bingham. 2d Column—Brigadier Jones, C.B., her Ma. 
jesty’s 8th Regiment, her — *s Glst _— 4th Sikh Infantry, to storm the 
breach in the Water Bastion. Engineer officers attached—Lieutenants Greathed 
Hovenden, and Pemberton. 3d Column—Colonel Campbell, her Majesty’s 52d Re. 
giment, 2d Fusiliers, Ist Punjaub Infantry, to assault by the Cashmere gate after 
it should be blown open. Engineer officers attached—Lieutenants Home, Salkeld 
and Tandy. 4th Column—Major Reid, detachment of European regiments, Sirmoor 
Battalion, Guide Infantry, detachment of Dograhs, to attack the suburb Kissen. 
gunj, and enter the Lahore gate. Engineer officers attached—Lieutenants Maun- 
sell and Tennant. 5th Column—Brigadier Longfield, her Majesty's 60th Rifles 
Kumuon Battalion, 4th Punjaub Infantry, the reserve. Engineer officers attached— 
Lieutenants Ward and Thackeray. 

‘* At four a.m. the different columns fell in, and were marched to their 
respective places ; the heads of Nos. 1, 2, and 3 columns being kept con- 
poe ee until the moment for the actual assault should arrive. The signal 
was to be the advance of the Rifles to the front to cover the heads of the 
columns by skirmishing. Everything being ready, General Nicholson, 
whose excellent arrangements elicited the admiration of all, gave the signal ; 
and the Rifles dashed to the front with a cheer, extending along and skir- 
mishing the low jungle which at this point extends to within fifty yards of 
the ditch. At the same moment the heads of Nos. 1 and 2 columns eme 
from the Koodsee Bagh and advanced steadily towards the breach. Our 
batteries had maintained a tremendous fire up to the moment of the ad- 
vance of the troops, and not a gun could the enemy bring to bear on the 
storming columns ; but no sooner did these emerge into the open thana 
perfect hailstorm of bullets met them from the front and both flanks, and 
officers and men fell fast on the crest of the glacis. For ten minutes it was 
impossible to get the ladders down into the ditch to ascend the escarp ; but 
the determination of the British soldier carried all before it, and Pandy de- 
clined to meet the charge of the British bayonet. With a shout and a rush 
the breaches were both won, and the enemy fled in confusion. 

‘* Meanwhile, the explosion-party advanced in front of the third column 
straight upon the Cashmere Gate. "This little band of heroes _ they were 
no less) had to advance in broad daylight to the gateway, in the very teeth 
of a hot fire of musketry from above and through the gateway, and on both 
flanks ; the powder-bags were coolly laid and adjusted, but Lieutenant 
Salkeld was by this time hors de combat with two bullets in him. Sergeant 
Carmichael then attempted to fire the hose, but was shot dead. Sergeant 
Burgess, then tried, and succeeded, but paid for the daring act with his 
life. Sergeant Smith, thinking that Burgess too had failed, ran forward ; 
but seeing the train alight, had just time to throw himself into the ditch 
and escape the effects of the explosion. With a loud crash the gateway was 
blown in, and through it the third column rushed to the assault, and 
entered the town just as the other columns had won the breaches. General 
Wilson has since bestowed the Victoria Cross on Lieutenants Home and 
Salkeld, on Sergeant Smith, and on a brave man of her Majesty's 52d who 
stood by Lieutenant Salkeld to the last and bound up his wounds, 

“‘General Nicholson then formed the troops in the main guard inside, 
and with his column proceeded to clear the ramparts as far as the Moree 
bastion. It was in advancing beyond this towards the Lahore gate that he 
met the wound which has since caused his lamented death ; adeath which 
it is not too much to say has dimmed the lustre of even this victory, as it 
has deprived the country of one of the noblest men and the most gallant 
soldiers that England anywhere numbers among our ranks. 

‘* The fourth column, I regret to say, failed; but as it was too far for me 
to know anything of its real progress, I prefer leaving its story to be told 
by another instead of sending you a vague and imperfect account. Had this 
column succeeded, its possession of the Lahore gate would have saved us 
much subsequent trouble.” 

The writer was wounded, and could record no more. His account is 
corroborated by a despatch from Gencral Wilson, dated the 15th Sep- 
tember; but no other writer has supplied an equally distinct continua- 
tion of the story. Some slight outlines, however, may be gathered from 
the letters and journals. Colonel Campbell’s column had advanced 
‘successfully from the Cashmere gate by one of the main streets beyond 
the Chandnee Chowk, the central and principal thoroughfare of the 
city, towards the Jumma Musjid"’; but meeting with great opposition, and 
being himself wounded, the Colonel recalled the head of his column and 
placed himself in communication with the reserve, This body had been 


| brought through one of the breaches immediately after the assault, and 


eight feet in height. | 


A good sloping glacis covered the lower ten feet of the wall from all attempts | 


” 


of distant batteries. 
During the 7th, 8th, and 9th September, the troops were busily en- 


gaged in constructing and arming the batteries under a heavy fire of | 


round shot, shell, grape, and musketry, from the walls and the jungle 
in their front. The trenches were connected and extended in such a 
manner as virtually to take in a deep ravine which formed excellent 
cover. On the 9th, “ Ludlow Castle” andthe ‘‘ Koodsee Bagh” were 
occupied without resistance ; and batteries were opened in front of the 
former, intended to knock off the parapet of the Cashmere and Water 
bastions, and thus deprive the enemy of cover for musketry. On the 
10th, a battery only 180 yards from the Water bastion was completed 
under a very severe fire. A letter from an eye-witness and sharer in the 
exploit supplies some particulars of part of the subsequent operations. 

‘* The enemy also went to work and made an advanced trench parallel to 
our left attack and about 350 yards from it, from which at daybreak they 


opencil a very hot fire of musketry, which was maintained throughout the | 


rest of the siege, They had previously got some light guns and one heavy 
gun out into the open on our right, which caused considerable annoyance by 
their enfilade fire. On the 11th our batteries opened fire, a salvo from the 
nine 24-pounders opening the ball, and showing, by the way in which it 
brought down the wall in huge fragments, what effect it might be expected 
to produce after a few hours. The Cashmere bastion attempted to reply, but 
was quickly silenced ; and both portions of No. 2 went to work in fine 
style, knocking the bastion and adjacent curtains to pieces Majors Camp- 
bell and Kaye, Captains Johnson and Gray, had charge of No. 2. No. 3, 
however, did not commence fire ti!l the following day, when the full power 
of our artillery was shown, and the continuous roar of fifty guns and mor- 
tars pouring shot and shell on the devoted city warned the enemy that his 








its firm establishment enabled the other columnsto move on. At ten 
o'clock on the 14th, General Wilson and his staff occupied the church 
of St. James, and thence directed or restrained the movements of the 
columns. The troops went on fighting from house to house; while men 
of the city and the women and children hastened to the British lines, 
The latter were passed out in safety; the men were set to prove their 
loyalty by clearing the streets and ruins of the dead. 

‘*In street warfare, and the arrangement of guns and mortars to shell 
the magazine, palace, and Selimgurh, the 16th of September passed. The 
Magazine was stormed on the 16th without loss; and its appearance 
strangely contradicted the stories afloat during the siege respecting the want 
of pereussion-caps and fuses, On the 17th a new and rs more advanced 
position was occupied in the Delhi Bank on the left ; whilst the sappers on 
the right slowly held their way towards the Burn bastion, which with the 
Lahore gate still held out against us. The Delhi Bank was not won with- 
out some hard fighting, but, once occupied, was obstinately maintained, 
as it faced the West front of the Palace and Selimgurh. In the marble 
walls of the former, as well as the massive old works of the latter, the 
enemy still held out, playing occasionally from guns and keeping up a con- 
tinual fire of musketry ; whilst along the streets leading into the Chandnee 
Chowk was heard that dropping sound of musketry which tells of irregular 
and partial fighting. It was evident, however, that resistance must soon 
cease, for bodies of rebels were frequently seen escaping from the city, 
either over the Jumna into the Doab, or through the Southern gates towards 
Muttra, All day and night, and again during the 18th, our shells fell 
thick into the Palace aa Selimgurh, which it was not thought necessary 
to storm. Their fire, indeed, had now completely ceased ; but the Burn 
bastion was still defended ; and an assault on the ore gate failed, Cap- 
tain Briscoe, of her Majesty’s 75th, losing his life in the affair.”’ 

At this time, General Chamberlain, the Adjutant-General, reports— 
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qn . . . bh . . 
“The usual licence that invariably accompanies the assault of a large that Brigadier Showers had reached Allyghur. These conflicting ac- 


city” had somewhat retarded the advance; but order was being fast 
0 


“ - townspeople are flying the o | in crowds, and the mutineers them- | 
selves are deserting in large bodies ; their cavalry, it is reported, having 
almost entirely disappeared. We can get no good information as to the 
mutineers’ line of retreat, but some say Gwalior, Few pass over the bridge. 
Their positions at Kissengunge were abandoned the day after the assault, 
seven guns being left behind in position.’ 
From another source we learn, that “on the 19th the line of the Chand- | 
nee Chowk was given up to us by the enemy ; and our sappers having mads 
their way up to the Burn bastion, that was also carried without loss. The 
shelling stil continued in the direction of the Palace, and fire was directed 
generall upon the Jumma Musjid and the Southern half of the city, ‘Then 
it was that the mutineers gave up the defence as hopeless. They aban- 
doned the city during the night, and evacuated their camp near the Delhi 


te ; leaving behind them all their wounded, and blewing up their magazine. 


A steady fire of mortars had been kept up tiil daylight on the 20th; when | 
the Lahore gate was occupied without eqoastion, the Ajmecr gate and out- | 


works were secured without loss, the Palace, Jumma Musjid, Selimgurh, the 


bri Delhi, in fact, taken. The King and his family had fled ; the | 


General Wilson occupied the ruins of Delhi.’ 
“The appearance of the once rich and populous city, when the storm of 
fire and iron that so long had hailed upon its every street at last cleared off, 
bere witness to the vigour with which that storm had been directed and 
gaintained. Under one vast pile of ruins lay festering carcasses of slaugh- 
tered rebels. No such scene has been witnessed in the city of Shah Jehan 
since the day when Nadir Shah, seated in the little mosque in the Chand- 
nee Chowk, directed and superintended the massacre of its inhabitants.”’ 
The Royal Family fled, as it would appear, soon after the assault. The 
English learned that the King had taken shelter among the buildings of 
Old Delhi, and Captain Hodson’s cavalry were sent to look after him. 
“Conspicuous among the ruins is the tomb of Humaioon, one of the 
Moguls who reéstablished himself on a throne from which he had been 
expelled, and restored the kingdom of Delhi in all its splendour. This 
tomb stands in the centre of an enclosure, on the summit of a platform, 
sup on every side by arcades, and ascended by four flights of steps. 
Each arcade serves as a receptacle for one or more tombs. The mau- 
soleum of the sovereign rises from the platform in the shape of a square 
with a cupola, all inlaid with white marble. Beneath this dome is a large 
apartment, in the centre of which a white marble sarcophagus contains the 


townspeople hurried in crowds from the city 5 and the victorious army of 


ashes of Humaioon. Around it, in suitable recesses, are the remains of his | 


relatives and most faveured retainers. Here, to the tomb of their ancestors 
came, in their flight from Delhi, Meerza Mogul, Mirza Riza Sultan, and 
Mirza Aboo Bukur, the two sons and grandson of the King. Here, on the 
2ist they were taken from their attendants by Hodson and his Irregulars, 
and shot on the steps of the edifice. Their bodies, carried to Delhi, were 
exposed in the Kotwallee. ‘The aged King, with his Begum, Zeenat Mahal, 
took refuge a few miles further on the same read in the Kootub Minar, a 
marble column of extraordinary height, crowned with a cupola. Here he 
alse was surrounded by Hodson’s horse ; and surrendered on being promised 
his life and that of the favourite Begum. The elephants and insignia of 
royalty all fell into Hodson’s hands ; and his troopers fired a volley in his 
honour as the captive Kixg was brought into Delhi.” 
The following extracts from letters written at Delhi after its capture 
lift a corner of the curtain which covers the horrors of the assault. 
“The city is completely deserted by all the mutineers; and, in fact, 
there are few Natives of any sort to be found excepting those of our army. 
All the city-people found within the walls when our troops entered were 
bayoneted on the spot ; and the number was considerable, as you may sup- 
when I tell you that in some houses forty and fifty persons were hiding. 
ese were not mutineers, but residents of the city, who trusted to our 
well-known mild rule for pardon. I am glad to say they were disappointed. 


... . Riots occurring daily on account of plundering. Some men of a | 


Native corps actually fired on a guard of ours today, in consequence of the 
men preventing them from breaking into a house where valuables were se- 


cur Our men wounded some and took two prisoners, who will, no doubt, | 
according to order, suffer death. It is almost impossible to prevent looting, | 


the city is so large. I have heard about some ladies being murdered on our 
entering the city, but no authentic news of it. The Sergeant-Major of the 
28th N.I., the scoundrel who gave every assistance to the mutineers in 
Dethi (an European) during their temporary occupation, was taken prisoner, 
endeavouring to effect an escape with the King; be was in Native uniform. 
He formerly belonged to the Artillery, and no doubt rendered good service 
to the rebels in the capacity of a gunner. He is now in our guard in irons, 
and I hope the villanous traitor may get his neck dislocated ; he is a cut- 


throat looking beggar, and no doubt his life has been spared for the present | 


80 as to pump him.” 

An Engineer officer states some facts which give more distinct glimpses 
of the scenes enacted in Delhi than any other writer. 

“Our men have been really most humane ; they would not kill a single 
man who was not a Sepoy, and I am glad to say not a woman or child was 
touched. ... . We are getting oncapitally ; we have got the King—the 


Great Mogul—prisoner, and are only waiting for leave from Caleutta to hang | 


m. His eldest son and heir, Mirza Mogul Beg, a most infernal scoun- 


counts leave the matter in uncertainty. 

Lucknow. The accounts from Lucknow by letter are very little fuller 
than those by telegraph. Havelock’s force, stated to be 2500 strong, 
crossed the Ganges on the 19th by a bridge of boats, constructed with 
great labour by Captain Crommelia. The enemy kept up a harmless 
tire of 24-pounders, and on the advance of the force on the 21st retired 


| to his fortified position at Mungarwar. Here the rebels had eight heavy 


guns in position. The British forces came up, and after the front of 


| the position had been cannonaded, the infantry moving to the right 


turned the left of the rebel line. As soon as they showed signs of alarm, 
Sir James Outram, at the head of a handful of volunteer and irregular 
cavalry, charged them, sabred 120, and took four guns. From the field 
of battle the same day General Havelock’s little army marched twenty 
miles, and on the next day fourteen, without encountering an enemy. 
Four more guns were found abandoned on the road, and the rebels fled 
so fast that they did not even halt to destroy the bridge over the Saye 
river. As soon as the army were across the Saye, they heard the firing 
at Lucknow, and Sir James Outram caused a royal salute to be fired 
from the 24-pounders to cheer the garrison, It is not clear how Have- 
lock got to the Residency. But it is supposed, that after skirting the 
city to the right, he crossed and recrossed the Goomtee, thus avoiding 
the intrenchments of the insurgents, and entering the Residency by the 
| rear. He was just in time, for mines re ady for powder had been carried 
under the chief works. The next point was to attack and destroy the 
enemy's siege-works, It would seem that the great loss was suffered in 
| this operation. Little, beyond what was last week communicated to 
our readers is known either respecting Lucknow er Cawnpore. The 
communication between the two places was interrupted. Fears were- 
entertained at Cawnpore that the supply of provisions carried by General 

Havelock would prove inadequate, and that his retreat would be a 

difficult operation. It is assumed that Colonel Inglis, the chief of the 
| 32d, would still retain the perilous but honourable post of commandant 
of Lucknow. ‘The letters throw no light upon the numbers of the rebels. 

How anxiously the garrison of Cawnpore looked out for every sight 
and sound on the left bank of the Ganges, and how ney Oude was 
in the hands of the rebels, will be seen from the following letters from 
Cawnpore. 
| * September 30.—By mid-day of the 22d, the ‘tail’ of an army—and I 

can assure you the tail of an army of 3000 Europeans is a long one—has 

disappeared. Since that day no vestige of news from them has reached us. 

They ploughed away through the tide of rebellion which overflows Oude ; 

but the waves have closed again, and we have no means of hearing from 
them or communicating with them. Yesterday, 100 men, Natives sent to 
| hold Oonao and keep the Lucknow road open, were cut up by the rebels al- 
| most to a man. Today our cossids have returned with ‘nonews!’ We 
have heard heavy firing, and it is rumoured that they have reached Luck- 
now ; but nothing is certain. Yesterday the Superintendent of Police at 
Bithoor was murdered by the rebels, and several of our police also slaugh- 
tered. Will our rulers dare still to talk of merey ? 

** October 1.—While I write, the cannon from the ramparts of our in- 
trenched camp are making the banks of the Ganges reverberate with a salute 
announcing that Lucknow is in our hands, It seems that although many 
cossids have been despatched from General Havelock’s camp, the eqpemy 
have kept up such a strict blockade in the rear of his force that to pas’ was 
impossible. Even now they are in great foree at Oonao and Basratgunj, and 
we expect to move out tonight with 300 men and two guns to escort provi- 
sions intended to meet them on the road. We fear the force must be run- 
ning short, as they took with them only fifteen days’ provisions, and ten 
days have already elapsed. Under the able superintendence of Captain Im- 
ey, our fortifications are fast progressing towards completion ; we have a 
| large number of guns mounted, and ammunition galore ; and we are train- 
| ing some of our aptest infantry-men as gunners, that being a branch of the 
| service in which we are short of hands. Our sick are very rapidly decreas- 

ing, and daily our strength numerically is increasing; and although we 
know that the rebels are gathering in hordes in the rear of Bithoor and the 
surrrounding villages, still we feel almost as secure from attack as you do in 
Calcutta,” 7 


Gwalior. 








Authentic news has reached this country of the quelling of 
the mutinous Contingent by Scindiah. It appears to have becu a touch- 
} and-go business. The Contingent was joined by the Indore mutineers 
—that is, Holkar’s Conting: nt. The two bodies could not agrec . but 
were friendly. The Indore men, supplied with ammunition by their 
allies, marched towards Delhi. The Gwalior men demanded grain, ve- 
hicles, and ammunition, to enable them to march on Agra and Cawnpore. 
| Scindiah refused their request ; and as they professed to be his servants, 
| he told them to await his orders. In the mean time, he collected his 
retainers ; planted batteries against those erected by the mutincers, sur- 
rounded their camp, and finally compelled them to lay down their arms, 
Many entered his service ; many went to their homes. 
Bengal. The intelligence from Calcutta is to the 9th October. The 
fall of Delhi and the relief of Lucknow had restored some confidence, 


drel, who set the example of murdering the Europeans, was caught and‘4 but not much. The Calcutta correspondent of the Times dilates on the 


Shot like a dog ; and his son, a man of about twenty years old, as well as 
the King’s second son, Mirza’s brother. I saw all the three bodies exposed 
in the Kotwallie this morning [Sept. 23]. I am happy to say we are not 
#0 lenient as we were. Two of our Native Sappers were murdered in the 
city ; so we went out and hunted up about fifty or sixty men—thorough 
rascals, and our men have been shooting them ever since. J saw twenty- 
four knocked over, all tied together against the walls ; and when you hear 

ose wretches, when they see they have no chance, coolly tell you, * Well, 
you may shoot me if you like ; I killed three Europeans in ‘the glorious 
massacre,’ you lose all horror at the sight, and only wish they had cats’ 
lives, to take them all..... I have given up walking about the back 
streets of Delhi, as yesterday [Sept. 22] an officer and myself had taken 


a party of twenty men out patrolling, and we found fourteen women with | 


eir throats cut from ear to ear by their own husbands, and laid out in 
their shawls. We caught a man there who said he saw them killed for fear 
they should fall into our hands; and showed us their husbands, who had 
done the best thing they could afterwards, and killed themselves.”’ 

With respect to the subsequent movements nothing appears certain, 
except that troops marched from Delhi on the 23d in pursuit of the re- 
bels. Whether they were divided into two columns, or whether they 
Operated at discretion on either bank of the Jumna, but cn masse, ap- 
pears uncertain. One account distinctly states that Colonel Greathed, 
moving upon Allyghur, overtook the Jhansi mutincers at Bolundshur, and | 

eated them with the loss of two guns, on the 27th. But it is also 
stated that Colonel Greathed had marched upon and reached Muttra, and | 


} difficulties that were thickening around the community. 
| * The greatest of these difficulties is the position of the Government of 
India as respects the Europeans. The revolt, wholly unexpected as it was 
at first rather stupefied than appalled the dominant race. For a fortnight 
| mutiny after mutiny, atrocity after atrocity, found them still slumbering 
| On in a strange security ; and then, as it seemed, in an hour, all over India 
j the European community awoke. The great White aristocracy, which has 
governed India for a hundred years, and whose very existence as a body 
| seems half forgotten in England, displayed that terrible energy which is so 
| frequently imparted by the pride of race. In many districts single officials 
took on themselves absolute authority, In all, they held out against any 
odds, and with any means, with a courage such as only men so situated can 
display. There have been fifty sieges of Londonderry, such as Macaulay 
has described, in the past three months. There is searcely one single case 





.: - ; : 
| in which Europeans, however much outnumbered, or however destitute of 


means, failed to resist to the death. The community felt like Mr. Tucker, 
of Nagode, who, with escape easy, positively refused to be dictated to by 
Natives of any kind, seated himself on the roof of his cutchery, and quietly 
shot down every assassin who approached. Before he was killed he had slain 
thirteen of his enemies. From first to last, the Europeans never doubted 
either the extent of the danger or the means for its suppression. ‘The in- 
stinct of self: preservation taught them two great facts—1l. That they were 
engaged in a war A l’outrance with the military caste throughout India. 2. 
That that caste must be destroyed, and the predominance of the Furopean 
finally established. There are probably not ten Europeans in India who do 
not hold these two beliefs with a faith in the presence of which even religious 
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furaticism is weak. Accordingly, the whole 40,000—there are searcely more | there have been sixteen Cabinets. We can reckon up five in New South Wales, 
| —Mr. Riddell’s, Mr. Donaldson’s, Mr. Cowper’s, Mr. Parker’s, and again 





—attacked by 90,000 soldiers, and surrounded by a hundred millions of doubt- 





a leader imbued with their own convictions. In a week the 
The rebels had been opposed at once by men who had 
for the hour forgotten merey. Every soldier who mutinied was blown from 
: gun or shot; every villager who helped them was hanged. The danger 
and from that moment every new mutiny strengthened the hands of 
In Benares, the very focus of Hindooism, 200 Eu- 
ropeans cut up three Native regiments, Fifteen men per diem were sent to 
the gallows. Accordingly, an unarmed European receives in B 3a re- 
verence he does not in Caleutta. In Azimghur a single Ewropean planter 
reduced a whole district to order by a few acts of terrific seve rity. In short, 
for 1 am avoiding details, wherever the Europeans, oflicial or otherwise, had 
iy means at all, and were unrestrained, they were able to hold millions in 
heck, Under these cireumstances, they expected from Government a 
volutionary energy, the concession of full authority to meet any contingency 
—a determined effort to reéstablish the European prestige. 

** The views of Government were widely different. ‘That Government has 
for some years been composed of men with somewhat unusual views. ‘Lhey 
cousider that the country should be governed by Europeans, under the 
superintendence of the Civil Service, They hold that all other Europeans 

hould be placed ci xactly on a pal with Nat hould | tried by Native 

judges, and be reduced to a powerless, and, from their small numbers, i 
nifieant section of the Indian population. The majority of this ] 
from long residence in Caleutta and other circumstances, have forg 
Native character, and believe it to be, murders notwithstanding, as good as 
the European. They, therefore, felt almost a pity for the 
strengthen these ideas came a well-judged horror of 
to a crusade against the masses. 
their policy at least the appearance of conciliation. ... . 

**T pass no opinion on any of these measures, I merely record their re- 


Lawrence 
Punjaub was safe. 


eased, 


the Chief Commissioner. 
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These motives all mbined to give to 





They produced a burst of hate towards the Government such ; 
lishmen aceustomed to party spirit cannot even imagine. It ex- 
tends, I believe, throughout both civil and military services, includ ll 
outsiders, and is, in fact, the sentiment of the « try. Of cow ich a 


temper 1 
“Iti ! t 


es men regard every act with suspici 
ely ne essary to say that much of 





hatred is unjust, and 








produced by over-excitement continued { a g t 1 do not believ 
that any undue leniency will be shown to mutineers. I do not believe that 
Government, as hundreds believe, hates the E ms. It is quite hon 

ind sincere, but it is the victim of the theory tl Europeans, official o1 





conviction of, 


reign depends on 


otherwis re a mere part of the population > whereas it is t 
[ believe, every man in India, that the eoutinua our 
restoring the respect formerly paid to the E 
cessary, by laws protecting them from insult by severe pe 

The military aspects between Caleutta and Allahabad were looki 





ropean, and securing it, if ne- 
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better; but we learn that Sir Colin Campbell would not have been abl 
io collect an army at Allahabad fully prepared to move through the 
North-west and Oude until the 2d December 

The Calcutta correspondent of the Vorcom/ ‘ furnishes som 
statistics of the losses suffered by th: siomark n ] Elev 
missionaries and twelve wives and cl 1 of missi i 1 
killed. The loss of prop rty is estimated at 70,800/.; of w hic] 2 4 
falls 1 pon the English Church Mission ciety, 1 26,0002, ym tl 
American and Presbyterian missior 

Centre’ Indie. ‘The point of interest is the fate of 5 he 120 
lighting men had 200 women and chi and a large arsenal under 
their protection. The Madras column, ing to ir relief, had 
been for | to fall back on Jubbulp » rem fection ot tl 
52d Native Infantry. There is clearly great distu all along the 

i The best 





Nerbu ind in the country North « if the Vindayha chain. 
news is that troops were moving up both from Madras and Bombay to- 
wards the 1 juiet districts. 

Bombay The we 
the Presidency: a Mussulman and a Hine 
rise and plunder the place, and blown fro 
the pres of all the troops. 
Bheels were up in Kandeish, and Lieutenant 
police had lost his life in a rash attack upon them. 

The Punjab, There was great disqui tin this district. The nomadic 
tribes, taking advantage of the absence of the troops at Delhi, had begun 
a predatory campaign. But they had been mct with promptitude by the 
police under the leadership of British officers, and app ome 
sharp fighting, to have been dispersed. 


rst news from Bombay is of a plot in the capital of 
! re caught conspiring 


reat parade, in 
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€ hing. ~The advices from Hongkong are to the 25th September. 
Lord Elgin had returned to that island, and Major-General Sir Robert 
Garrett had gone to Caleutta. The blockade of the Canton River con- 
tinued, greatly to the distress of Hongkong. But 
through Macao. The blockade, itappears, originated in an attempt of 
the Americans to open negotiations with Yeh for the resumption of trade 
Lhe rebels seem to be makin x considerabl 
tricts. Count Putiatine, the Russian Minister, had arrived at SI 
and had gone North again. It seems that he went in a steamer to the 
mouth of the Peiho, and after much delay forwarded an announcement 
of his mission to Pckin. It is stated that the Emperor of China has re- 
fused to sce the Embassy. 

Some curious papers, derived from a spy in the yamun of Yeh, have 
been published in the 7imes ; but they only show that the rebels sharply 
press the Commissioner, and that money is scarce with 1 
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Australia.—The Australasian arrived at Southampton on Wednesday 
with advices from Sydney to the 10th, from Melbourne to the 17th, and 
from Adelaide to the 29th September. 

The Parker Ministry in New South Wales has had a short life. Its 
leading opponent was Mr. Cowper. He had defeated a Government Dill 
for enlarging the representation by 23 to 21. Mr. Parker and his col- 
leagues resigned on the 4th September, and on the 8th the new Cabinct 
was constituted as follows— 

Mr. C. Cowper, Premier and Colonial Secretary ; Mr. Martin, At- 
torney-General ; Mr. R. Jones, Minister of Finance and Trade ; Mr. Mur- 
ray, Minister of Lands and Public Works; Mr. Lutwyche, Solicitor- 
General (without a seat in the Cabinet). : 
ie Sydney Morning Herald does not scem a great admirer of re- 
sponsible government. 

“Our English readers would be astonished at what a number of persons 
have been already ‘ sen? for’ in the Australian Colonies, and what a 
digious multiplication of ‘official men has followed the est ! 
sponsible government. In the four Colonic 





pro- 
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l 
ttwo years 


, during the la 


friends, turned desperately at bay. In the Punjaub they found in Sir John | 


| 


Mr. Cowper’s. In Victoria there have been four,—Mr. Foster, Mr. Haines 
Mr. O’Shanassy, and Mr. Haines again, all Premiers, with every prospect 
of an increase,—if the report of the Opposition be true. In Tasmania we 
have had at least three sets,—Mr. Champ’s, Mr. Gregson’s, and Mr. Weg. 
laide they have had four, without reckoning miscarriages, 
Giving six M ers for each of these Cabinets, they would consume, besides 
sixteen Premiers,—eighty secondary Ministers. As a matter of fact they 
have not amounted to quite so many : there has been a little scenic illusion’; 
they have marched more than once over the stage, and so quickly that it ig 
difficult to recognize them. The English reader, if he shall obtain a ligt 
of our notorieties, will be struck with the vast flock of Honourables—no 
honourable gentlemen in the Parliamentary sense merely, but claiming to 
have * Honourable’ on their cards. Not only have we in the different 
gislative Councils upwards of one hundred who have this distinction as 
members of the various Upper Chambers, but every member of these Minis. 
tries once sworn in a member of the Executive Council, even though in five 
minutes he lose his office, sticks to the title of ‘ Honourable,’ with Yank. 
i It is quite clear that we shall have more honourable people in 
to our population than the most favoured countries under the 
of Queen Victoria.” 
The Legislative Assembly in Victoria has adopted a Goverment Land 
Bill, which will give all squatters a legal tenure and priority of purchase 
of the extensive tracts of public land occupied by them as sheep-rung, 
Mr. Duffy has reported a plan from a Select Committee for the forma. 
tion of a sort of conference composed of delegates from Victoria, New 
South Wales, Tasmania, and South Australia, to discuss the question of 
a federal union of the Colonies. A bill abolishing state aid to religion 
after 1860 has passed the Assembly. 

There has been a change of Ministry in South Australia. Mr. Tor- 
rens had defeated the Cabinet of Mr. Baker, and had succeeded him, 
‘The new Government is composed as follows—Chief Secretary, Mr. Tor- 
rens; Attorney-General, Mr. Andrews; Treasurer, Mr. Dutton; Com- 
missioner of Public Works, Mr. Davenport; Commissioner of Crown 
Lands, Mr. Morphett. 

Qnitehd Htates.—The Baltic arrived at Liverpool on Wednesday, 
th advices from New York to the 7th instant. 

The panic had “ died out all over the country,” and “ money was the 
shadow of a shade easier.” A new phenomenon—“ hunger demonstra- 
ions”*—,were going on in New York. Men were parading the streets 
with banners bearing the words in English of “* Work or Death” ; in 
French, ‘‘ Du Travail ou la Mort”; in German, “ Fur Arbeit oder Tod.” 
\t one of these meetings, a man mounted the steps of the Exchange, and, 
cheered by the mob, said they must have work or bread; that the 
wealthy men in that strect had millions lying idle, and that those 
n ** the peopl might gct some of 
it and buy bread.” They would not starve ; though there were millions 
bout, they would keep the peace; they would increase “ in numbers 
I tible in strength,” and march day by day through the streets, but 
the “boys” would keep the peace. In Philadelphia some excitement 
was occasioned by a gang of about a dozen men, armed with muskets, 
appe ¢ carrying a banner inscription, 
‘ We will protect the poor,” and with a loaf of bread pictured upon it, 
The police dispersed them and captured all their guns. 

A statement has been published in the papers, founded on a corre- 
spondence between a late Minister to Mexico and the secretary of Mr. 
l'orsyth, the present Minister, that Mr. Buchanan offered to Mexico 
more than 50,000,000 dollars for a tract of country greater in extent 
than the whole area of the present Slave States. The late Minister, 
General Gadsden, denies it, not of his own knowledge, but infer ntially, 

The military expedition against the Mormons has in all probability 
been postponed. A military officer sent across the Rocky Mountains 
to report on the state of affairs, found the Mormons bent on resistance ; 
1, as the only road into their valley from the Missouri country is a 
deep and rugged pass fifty miles long, he was of opinion that they could 
resist great odds without much difficulty. 

At the same time, a report from an unofficial quarter states that the 
Mormon militia, under Brigham Young and Heber Kimball, had marched 
from Salt Lake City to meet the advancing United States troops at a 
pass in the mountains known as the Steeple Rocks, “ with an almost 
certainty of ‘wiping out’ the force sent against them.” It is also stated, 
that should they fail in defeating the invaders, the Mormons would 
found a new Zion in Russian territory. 
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Plistellancons. 

The following proclamation, summoning Parliament to meet on the 3d 
December, was published on Monday evening, as a Supplement to the 
Gazette of Friday. 

“RY THE QUEFN—A PROCLAMATION, 

“ Victoria, R.—Whercas our Parliament stands prorogued to Thursday 
the 17th day of December next ; and whereas, for divers weighty and urgent 
reasons, it seems to us expedient that our said Parliament shall assemble 
ind be holden sooner than the said day, we do, by and with the advice of 
our Privy Council, hereby proclaim and give notice of our royal intention 
ind pleasure that our said Parliament, notwithstanding the same now stands 
prorogued, as hereinbefore mentioned, to the said 17th day of December 
next, shall assemble and be holden, for the despatch of divers urgent and 
important affairs, on Thursday, the 3d day of December next and the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and the Knights, Citizens, and Burgesses, 
and the Commissioners for Shires and Burghs of the House of Commons, 
ire hereby required and commanded to give their attendance accordingly, 
at W estminster, on the said 3d day of December next. 

‘Given at our Court at Windsor, this 16th day of November in the year 
of our Lord 1857, and in the twenty-first year of our reign. God save the 
Queen.” 








The Gazette of Tuesday contained a notification of the honours be- 
stowed on the Indian Generals, to wit : Sir John Laird Mair Lawrence, 
as already stated, to be Knight Grand Cross of the Civil Division; 
Major-General Henry Havelock, C.B., to be Knight Commander of the 
Military Division of the second class; and, by a special statute of the 
Order, Colonel Archdale Wilson, Bengal Artillery ; Henry Charles Van 
Cortlandt, “commanding a corps of Irregular Levies in the East In- 
dies”: and Licutenant-Colonel Neville Bowles Chomberlain, of the 16th 

le Compan Order. Colonel 
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Wilson is also to’ be raised from Companion to be a Knight Commander 
ofthe Military Division of the second class. ; 

pelt is stated in a memorandum that Colonel Neill and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Nicholson would have been recommended for the dignity of 
Knight Commander had they survived. 

It is understood that Dr. Rigaud, Head Master of the Grammar School 
at Ipswich, has been appointed to the vacant bishopric of Antigua, 

The “ religious world ” has evidently buckled on its armour for the 
approaching strife which must ensuc as soon as the question of the future 
government of India is mooted. The various sources of missionary en- 
terprise are preparing to pour their influence on that side which goes for 
the active promotion of Christianity in India. The same object is advo- 
cated alike by the Evangelical Alliance, the Liberation of Religion So- 
ciety, and the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts 
—the extension of Christianity among the Natives, not by compulsion, 
but by the formal recognition of the Christian religion by the Govern- 
ment, an active missionary propaganda, and a war against the Native 
rites, ceremonies, and practices, that involve personal injuries and moral 
impurity. Among the other signs of the movement, is a lecture delivered 
in Exeter Hall this week by Mr. Baxté r, Member for Montrose, to the 
Young Men’s Christian Socicty ; showing that all our material improve- 
ments of India will avail nothing unless our Indian Government shall 
recognize and spread Christianity. 

An enterprise of some importan The 


was completed on the 17th. 


electric cable extending from Cagliari to Malta was successfully sub- | 


merged. The attempt to connect Malta with Corfu will be commenced 


today. 


The weekly return of the tegistrar-Gencral still records a high mor- 
tality in the Metropolis. The deaths last week were 1161—1ive fewer 
than in the preceding week, but only nine under the corrected average. 
The lower temperature seems to have acted most severely upon persons 
above sixty years of age, the increase in the deaths of persons in this 
category being 75. Five nonagenarians dicd, the oldest being ninety- 
nine. 





ll-known as Mr. Stafford O’Brien, 
rt and very painful attack. He had 
been to his estates in the South, and was returning, when an illness from 
which he suffered at Limerick reached a fatal climax. He was the eldest 
son of Mr. S. O’Brien of Blatherwick Park, Northamptonshire; and as- 
sumed the name of Stafford by royal licenee in 1847. He was born in Jun 
1811; educated at Trinity Co!lege, Cambridge ; and filled the post of Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty from Ma December 1852. He contested 
Limerick unsuccessfully in 1837 ; and was returned to Parliament in 1841 for 
North Northamptonshire, which constituency he has ever since continued to 
represent as a Conservative and a Protectionist. The circumstances induced 
Mr. Stafford’s friends to have a Coroner’s inquest; which rendered the 
causes of death exceedingly clear. A post-mortem examination showed 
that Mr. Stafford had for some time been in a state of decaying health, with 
very feeble action of the heart; the most urgent symptoms arising from 
the existence of gall-stones. In a severe and painful attack, powerful 
remedies were needed to subdue fits of pain that might in themselves hav 
proved fatal; and the use of strong op is followed by bleeding. In 
the night the bandage came off the arm; and Mr. Stafford bled for a long 
while before he awoke. He then rose, and obtained assistance. But now, 
the opiate, the effects of which had probably begun to subside, recovered a 
fatal influence over an exhausted fram The closing seene, with men em- 
ployed for twelve hours with razor-strops and wooden battens in beating 
the soles of the feet to prevent sleep, but fruitlessly, is one of the most pain- 
ful ever related. The verdict of the inquest, however, pronounced the me- 
dical man, responsible for the bleeding and the opiates, free from blame. 

Oxford has lost one of her most active ‘‘ Dons,” in the Reverend Philip 
Bliss, D.C.L., who died on Wednesday, after an illness of six days. Dr. 
Bliss was well known for many years as the Registrar of the University and 
ofthe Chancellor’s Court. Since 1848 he has filled the office of Princ ipal of 
St. Mary Hall, in which he succeeded Dr. Hampden. To the literary 
world he is known as an editor of various works, as Wood’s ** Athenw,’”’ and 
the “ Diary of Thomas Hearne.”’ 

Mr. Harris, our Consul-General at Venice, died there on the 13th, at the 
age of forty-one. He was grandson to Lord Malmesbury, the celebrated 
diplomatist ; and was private secretary to the present Earl while in the Fo- 
reign Office. He was an able man of business, and remarkable as a scholar 
and linguist. 


Mr. Augustus Stafford, formerly we 
died at Dublin on Sunday, after « 
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Mr. Henry W. West, of the Northern circuit, is appointed Recorder of 
Scarborough, in succession to the late Honourable Edmund Phipps. 

In order to obviate delay, it is intended to despatch the mails for India 
vid Marseilles one day earlicr than at present. ‘* Commencing, therefore, 
with the first mail despatched in January next, the mails for the Mediter- 
ranean, India, China, &e., sent by way of Marseilles, will be made up in 
London on the evenings of the 9th and 25th of each month, except when 
those dates fall on Sunday, on which occasions the mails will be made up 
on the evening of the following day.” 

About sixty miles of the Atlantic cable has been recovered from the bed 
of the ocean by the steamer Leipsic: the then parted, the weather 
being rough, and the bottom rocky. Five miles of the cable extending from 
the shore has been left, anchored and buoyed, ready for the deep sea cable 
to be spliced on to it next year. , ‘ 


eabl 


An offer has recently been made by a number of young men connected 
with the various railways to form themselves into a rifle corps, for voluntary 
local service ; and a representation to that effect was sent to Lord Panmure. 
His Lordship, in reply, states that while appreciating “ the public spirit 
which has induced these gentlemen to come forward at the present moment, 

is unable to accept their services, as her Majesty’s Government have de- 
termined not to sanction the formation of volunteer corps.” 
an subscriptions advertised to the Indian Relief Fund now exceed 


’ . 





, An Imperial ukase has conferred a favour on Frenchmen carrying on bu- 
siness in St. Petersburg and Moscow, exempting them from the payment of 
certain local taxes to which foreigners generally are liable. The Russian 
Government recently decreed that no foreigner shall be permitted to engage 
in any business in the empire, except that of a wholesale importer, unless | 
he become a Russian subject. | 








A joint-stock company has been formed in Moscow for dealing in metals 
ores; a steam-navigation company, for ‘‘ the trade of Northern Russia,” 
as been organized in the government of Ty r; and the Wolga Steam-Na- 


vigation Company has just completed extensive shipbuilding works on an 
island opposite Astrachan. The people of Astrachan are hoping that the 
Indian troubles may give their products a chance of coming into the Euro- 
pean markets, 
The Imperial decree permitting the export of grain and flour produced 
great excitement at Nantes. Large purchases of grain were immediately 
made, ships were chartered, and trade from being languishing became quite 
animated. 

The first effect of the freedom to export grain from France was a rapid 

the price of flour at Paris. 


rise in the 
ll in the price of grain has occurred in all the Spanish 
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nals now frequently chronicle the return of immigrants 


— 


to Ew their hopes of bettering their condition in the Union having been 
dis ] l 
| During the f six months of this year there has been a falling-off in 
| the expo gold ) California to the amount of 4,070,185 dollars, 
It appears that the Australian steamer Emeu, on her way up the Red Sea, 
| during the night of the 2d October struck on a coral reef, close to the spot 
on the Nubian coast noted on the maps under the name of Duberdubb, about 
eighty miles North of Luakin, and almost directly opposite to Djedda. In 
| this perilous position she lay for fifty-four hours; but at length she was got 





off, and was run upon the beach, which fortunately consisted of soft sand, 


| Nine days now elapsed before she was again floated « This was, however, 
at length effected ; portion of her coal being sacrificed, and the fore part 
of the ship lightened by every possible means, The leaks v well stuffed, 
and with her pumps constantly at work she reached Su fety, after a 
passage of three days. The vessel had suffered so much tl vas thought 


probable she would have to go to Bombay to be re] returning to 
Austraha., 
| The loss of the Dunbar, near Sydney, was a peculiarly sad affair. She 
was a splendid ship ; made a most prosperous voyage from D’ly h to Syd- 
| ney Heads, and then, within six miles of Sydney, was forced on to the rocks, 
ground to pieces, and but one mariner es iped alive. The Dunbar cost 
30,0007. ; her cargo was valued at 72,000/. ; she had sixty-three passengers, 
and a crew of fifty-nine met On the nicht of the 20th August—a rough, 
rainy night—the light of Sydney lighthouse was long in sight, and a course 
| was steered with intent to enter the harbour ; but either ff error in steer- 


ing, or from not all 


lifted br 


breakers, Was 
nd there 


wing 


yadside on i} 


for currents, the ship gx ner the 


yon a ledge of rocks, Under pi tous clills, 


torn to pieces by the waves. Johnson, a you seaman, got to a rock above 
the wash of the sea, and there r ned for thirty , With his dead com- 
panions floating around him. At length the } on the ffs above ob- 
served him, and by means of a rope he was drawn up a distan f 200 feet. 
A daring and generous Icclander, Antoine Wollicr, an apprentice in Sydney, 

| volunteered to be lowered over the cliff to search for any other survivors; 
but he found none. 

| Spollen has turned up at Liverpool, where he h pplied to the Police 
for their “assistance and coOperation ” in getting up an exhibition on the 


irder in Dublin, that he may get mone migrate ! 
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t few days. 
says the Daily A City writer, 
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Circulation issue Increase... £1,413,530 
Circulation active ......ccccessess Increase... 1 223,055 
| Public dep B cecceccesece I ase 169,222 
| Other deposit 5900006 eee In ' 1,023,821 
Government Securities in banking de- 
partment sie rem Decr 3,037 ,694 
| Other securities in banking department  3f 9.2 Increase 1,185,817 
| Coin and bullion in both departments 6,484,096 Decrease 686,412 
| Seven-day and other bills ..,. sesee 829,544 Decreas 23,531 
The Rest . eccccecescccovece SOS OD Tus 69,144 
ee eer re 1,148,185 1 ‘ 190,475 





| ‘This is oneof the mostremarkable returns ever published. The extent to 
| which the Directors have acted under the authority given in the Government 
letter is here shown. Two millions of Government Securities have been 
transferred from the banking department to the issue department. In the 
latter department the aggregate of ‘ Government Debt,’ and * Other Securi- 
ties,’ which has hitherto stood at 14,475,000/., consequently becomes 


the Rank have infringed the Act to the exe 
| tent of two millions. To a considerable extent, however, this infringement 
| is more seeming than real. Of the two millions of new ited against 
| Government Securities deposited in the issue departme nt,1,148,185/. in notes 


| 16,475,000/7. In other words, 


note re 


and 404,501/. in coin, making a total reserve of 1,552,686/., remain in the 
Bank’s till. Consequently, the extent to which the public have actually 
trenched upon the new fund of two millions so far placed at their disposal is 





| really less than half «a million. ‘The real drain upon the Bank has been this 
(say) half a million plus the 1,462,153/, of notes and coin shown in the pre- 
vious return, The Bank appear also to have sold a million of Government 


| Securities in the market The enormous increase in the ’ or private 
securities is partly counteracted by the increase of 1,193,045/. in the aggre- 
gate of deposits. The 686,412/. of coin withdrawn remains in the country, 
| being held in Scotland and Lreland.”’ 

An eminent writer in the City columns of the Times moralizes the 
simultaneous reduction of 686,412/. in the bullion and the infringement 
of the Act of 1844 to the extent of 2,000,000/. 

“‘ While we have been increasing our promises to pay in gold, the stock 
of gold on which those promises are based has been steadily diminishing. 
ill see that this inverse must have certain limits, and that if 
! limits were reached national suspension would be the result. The 
genius of the advocates for a ‘ relaxing power’ would then have to be tested 
in all its force, and it will be the business of these persons in the approach- 
ing discussion to show how in such cases it would be exerci Happily, 
the danger may now be regarded as checked by the partial tendency toa 
revival of confidence and the large total of Australian gold about to be 
delivered. It will be well, therefore, that the public, as they can do 80 
without alarm, should recognize the contingencies that have been before 
them, and derive as much profit as they can from the lesson.” 


* other 


process 








The Gazette of last night contains an entirely new feature,—an official 
statement of the imports and exports of bullion and specie in the United 
Kingdom for the week ending Wednesday last. The gold imported was 
248,729/., and the silver imported 165,7057, The gold exported was 
168,309/., and the silver exported 17,728/. 
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Three Cabinet Councils have been held within the last eight days, the 
last yesterday. On one day the Lord Chancellor alone was absent; on 
another, Lord Panmure and the Chancellor of the Exchequer were ab- 
sent. 

The Belfast correspondent of the Freeman’s Journal states as “a fact” 
which he is “not in a position” to explain, that Dr. Denvir, the Ca- 
tholic Bishop of Down and Connor, has sent in his resignation as a 
member of the Board of Commissioners of National Education. 

The Dublin Evening Post authoritatively announces that Dr. Cullen 
has received 1000 francs from the Pope, and 600 frances from the Cardi- 
nal Prefect of the Propaganda, for the relief of the sufferers in the Indian 
mutiny. 

Mr. Edward Miall addressed a meeting at Bolton on Wednesday, on 
behalf of the Society for Liberating the Church from State Control. 
The greater part of his speech was devoted to the future religious policy 
of England in India. Mr. Miall insists that no large and splendid hier- 
archy shall be set up in India to burden the land, but that Government 
should leave religion to the disciples of every sect. 

“ Pay the priests of no denomination ; give the land of the country to the 
professors of no creed; exercise your patronage in no religious manner ; 
establish nothing in the shape of ecclesiastical law; but whenever in any 
direction there is an invasion of the principles of justice and equity between 
man and man, be it by Christians or Mahometans or by Hindoos, and that 
under a religious pretence, tell them you hear of no such pretence within 
your domain—that you bear not the sword of justice in vain, and that the 
man who pretends in consequence of his intimate connexion with the God 
of Heaven to have the smallest right to injure his fellow man shall stand at 
the tribunal of justice, and have the penalty of the law inflicted upon him. 
That is what we want for India.” 


The Morning Herald has “reason to belicve that Mr. Ward Hunt, of 
Wadenhoe, near Northampton, will come forward as a candidate in the 
Conservative interest for the North division of Northamptonshire, vacant 
by the lamented death of Mr. Stafford. Mr. Ward Hunt contested the 
borough of Northampton in the Conservative interest at the general elec- 
tion of 1852, and was defeated by a very small majority.”’ 





The rumour that the Austrian army is to be reduced gains ground just 
now, and some of the German papers speak positively of an autograph 
letter of instructions to that end from the Emperor to the Archduke Wil- 
liam. But these reports of reduction bloom forth every autumn, 

The Paris correspondent of the Morning Post states that “ positive 
intelligence has reached Paris to the effect that the Emperor of China 
has made known through his officials at the ports a decision not to treat 
with the agents of any European Powers, either political or religious.” 

An interesting trial was begun in the Court of Chancery yesterday before 
Vice-Chancellor Stuart and Mr. Justice Cresswell. The question raised is 
whether the marriage of a British subject with his deceased wife’s sister at 
Altona in Schleswig-Holstein, where by the law of that place such mar- 
riages are legal, is valid in England; and consequently, whether, according 
to the law of England, the children of such a marriage are legitimate. Mr. 
Brook, of Mcltham Hall, near Huddersfield, married his deceased wife’s sister 
at Altona. He had a second family. Both Mr. and Mrs. Brook died in 
1855. Mr. Brook left his property among all his children in certain propor- 
tions. His son by the second marriage died; and the question is, whether 
his share of the property goes to his brother and sisters, or to the Crown by 
reason of the invalidity of Mr. Brook’s second marriage. The case was only 
part heard yesterday. 

Some disturbances have taken place in Nottingham in consequence of the 
distress that prevails. The Mayor has since prevented the operatives from 
holding large meetings ; and out-door relief has been administered, and 
employment in road-making offered to the able-bodied. The town was 
quiet yesterday morning. 

While hunting with Lord Scarborough’s hounds on Thursday, the Ho- 
nourable Martin Hawke, brother of Lord Hawke, was pitched off his horse, 
which fell at a fence head-over-heels upon his rider. Mr. Hawke was car- 
ried to a neighbouring house, where he very soon died. 

A telegraphic despatch from Mayence, dated Thursday, says—“ the Gan- 
thou powder-mills have exploded, destroying almost all the upper part of 
the city, together with the church of St. Stephen. More than a hundred 
persons are killed. The shock extended to Wiesbaden.” 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excnancr, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

The demand for money bas been extremely active during the week ; so 
much so, indeed, that but for the opportune arrival of more than half a mil- 
lion of Australian gold, it was poche» she probable that a further advance in 
the Bank rate of interest would have been decided upon by the Directors : 
no change, however, has been adopted. Commercial embarrassments are 
greatly on the increase ; not a day passes without the announcement of more 
than one or two influential houses suspending payments, while rumours of 
other large concerns are constantly afloat. In the face of which perhaps 
unprecedented state of affairs, the English Funds exhibit a sonia 
steadiness. Consols close this afternoon 4 per cent higher than they opened 
on Monday morning. Several large sales have been effected by the Govern- 
ment Broker ; causing for the time a certain heaviness in prices ; but the 
public continues to invest, and the value of National Stocks is surprisingly 
well supported. The first price in Consols today was 893 90 ; an advance of 

has since taken place ; closing at 90} §. Exchequer Bills are much better, 

eaving off at 13s. 8s. dis. Bank and India Stocks 213 215. 

On Monday the market for Foreign Securities opened with great heavi- 
ness, ne to the settlement of the account on that day. The tightness of 
money, and general uncertainty prevailing, rendering some Stocks almost un- 
saleable except at nominal values, the rate for continuation was as high as 
15 to 18 per cent. Since the settlement a better tone has ruled the market, 
and most descriptions of Stock are better. Mexican and Peruvian Bonds 
have advanced 1 per cent since the lowest prices of last week. Spanish 
Three per Cents are better, closing at 41 with a good market. Buenos Ayres 
leave off at 84 88 ; Grenada Active, 17 19; Chilian Six per Cents, 102 104 ; 
Spanish Deferred, 25 25}. 

The English Railway Share Market has in most instances given way. 
London and North-Western, Lancashire and Yorkshire, Great Western, and 
Caledonian, have been especially weaker, from pressure of sales in large 
amounts by bankers and others, ‘to realize funds to meet the present emer- 
gency ; and these have only been partially absorbed by individual purchases 
on the part of the general public. The market shows steadiness today, but 








no disposition on the part of speculators to operate largely at present, 
Northern close at 233; London and Nort! Western, 93} :. rer ti 
South-Western, 42§ 2; Great Western, 47} 48}; Lancashire and York. 
shire, 894 iN ; Caledonian, 36§ 37 ; London and Brighton, 101 103; South. 
a 184 $; Eastern Counties, 10 7-16 9-16 ; London and Blackwall, 
5} 5}. 

“The French Share Market was flat during the first part of the week, but 
recovered towards the close; an advance of about 20s. to 30s. per sg 
having taken place in some lines. Northern of France, 34} 3; Paris ang 
Lyons, Fusion Shares, 32 32}; Strasbourg, 24} 25, 

A decided improvement has been manifested in Indian Shares generally, 

A report that the East India Company is going into the hands of her 
Majesty’s Government has given them firmness. East Indian, 103 104. 
Great Indian Peninsula, 20} ?; Madras, First_Extensions, 20} 3. ’ 

SarurDay, TWELVE 0’CLocg, 
This week’s Bank return shows a decrease of 686,412/. in the stock of byl. 
lion, reducing the total amount in hand to 6,484,096/. The markets 
are all quiet this morning, at the closing quotations ef yesterday ; the busi- 
ness doing at present is of trifling importance. Consols for Money 893 i 
and for 7th December 90 90}. 












3 per Cent Consols .......... 897 7 Dutch 24 per Cents.......... 63 64 
Ditto for Account .. -- 90 90) | Ditto 4 per Cents............ 96 97 

3 per Cent Reduced .. -. 88} ] Mexican 3 per Cents... - hy 
New 3 per Cents ........+00: 88; { Peruvian 44 per Cents , - 7476 
Long Annuities............. 2 2 1-16 | Ditto 3 per Cent ............ 50 52 
A —ESeeeaee 213 215 | Portuguese 3 per Cents 1853. 424 43 
Exchequer Bills.......... 13 dis. 8 dis. | Russian 5 per Cents......... 104 i 
BREEN URE. escvonccecscoess 213 215 | Ditto 44 per Cents .......... 
Austrian 5 per Cents......... 88 91 Spanish 3 per Cents......... 40 41 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ........ 97 99 Ditto Deferred ...........+. 25 254 
Belgian 4} per Cents......... 94 96 Sardinian 5 per Cents ....... 88 90 
Chilian 6 per Cents ......... 101 103 | Swedish 4 per Cents ........ 83 85 
Danish 5 per Cents ........-. 100 102 | Turkish 6 per Cents......... 87} 88} 
Danish per Cents ........... 83 85 Ditto 4 per Cents Guaranteed 97j } 


BANK OF ENGLAND, 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday, the 18th day of Novy. 1857. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


Notes issued......... evceenes *£22,554,595 | Government Debt............ £11,015,100 
Other Securities...........00. 5,459,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion........ 6,079,595 
Silver Bullion. .........+.00++ _ 
£22,554,595 £22,554,595 


* N.B.—Of which 2,000,000/. are issued under the authority of the First Lord of the 
Treasury and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 








Proprietors’ Capital........... £14,553,000 | Government Securities (inclu- 

RL aahocdnaiatvies sess 3,433,500 | ding Dead Weight Annuity). £6,407,134 

Public Deposits* -+++ 5,483,881 | Other Securities.............. 30,299,270 

Other Deposits ...........-.++ TRS FC WD cocncccccescscesscocecce 1,148,185 

Seven Days and other Bills... 829,544 Gold and Silver Coin ......... 404,501 
£38,259,090 | £38,259,090 


* Including Exchequer, Saving-Kanks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Acct, 


The above return shows how far the provisions of the Bank Charter 
Act had been infringed up to Wednesday last: the Directors have issued 
an extra 2,000,000/. of notes on the deposit of ‘* Securities.” During 
the week there was an increase of 1,023,821/. in Private Deposits; a de- 
crease of 3,037,694/. in Government Securities ; an increase of 4,185,8177. 
in ‘other Securities” ; an increase of 190,475/. in the Reserve of Notes ; 
an increase of 1,223,055/. in Notes in Circulation ; and a decrease of 686,412/, 
in Coin and Bullion. 


The leading event of the week in connexion with the money crisis has 
been the stoppage of the Wolverhampton and Staffordshire Banking Com- 
pany, on Tuesday. The bank had been in difficulties for some days, in con- 
sequence of commercial failures elsewhere, especially of Sanderson and Co., 
the great discount-house in London ; it could not accommodate applicants 
for discount ; rumours spread that all was not right ; a pressure began, and 
more was expected ; and the Directors resolved to cease business on Tues- 
day morning. As this was the principal bank of the district, the momentary 
panic was great. But arun on other banks was promptly met. The Di- 
rectors of the Wolverhampton Bank announced that all claims on the bank 
would certainly be met in full eventually ; the Mayor issued a notice, statin 
that arrangements were on foot to continue the circulation of the notes, an 
warning holders not to sacrifice them. Shopkeepers offered to receive the 
notes. The bank has a paid-up capital of 100,000/. ; 200 we pe many 
of great wealth ; liabilities estimated at 769,000/.; the authorized note-cir- 
culation 35,3787. It is said that the bank has been dealing in ‘ question- 
able’ paper. There was more confidence in the town on Wednesday, 
It was hoped the Bank of England would grant assistance, but it will not 
do so till it knows what course shareholders and depositors will take : there 
is a prospect, however, of the resumption of business, 

As this bank was intimately connected with the great ironmaking firms 
of the locality, its stoppage was the signal for the failure of several houses: 
Messrs. Riley—liabilities 200,0007.; Messrs. Perry and Co,—liabilities 
100,000/. ; the Wolverhampton Iron Company, Messrs. Solly, Messrs, Rose 
and Co., and Messrs, Motteram and Co. 


Confidence in the Scotch banks seems to have been entirely restored. A 
meeting of the shareholders of the Western Bank was held on Monday, 
with a view to a subscription of a million sterling to enable the bank to 
resume business with safety; the subscribers to receive 7 per cent for their 
money the first year, and 5 per cent for any further period. . Upwards of 
600,0007. was at once subscribed. A crowded meeting of depositors was 
held on Wednesday, at which Sir James Ferguson presided. r. Fleming, 
the interim manager, stated that from a rough calculation made on the 6 
November the entire liabilities of the bank amounted to 7,671,641/., and 
the assets to 9,398,184/. The meeting resolved that the bank should be 
empowered to resume business; and it was agreed that the transfer of shares 
should be closed till the annual meeting in June 1860; that as soon 28 
business was resumed the Directors should be authorized to pay 10/. to 
account on all deposits not exceeding 50/., and to pay the whole of such 
sums as soon as possible after January (these small deposits amount to half 
a million); that the interest on all deposits should be paid up to the 9th 
of November current : that the Directors should have a discretionary power 
of allowing operations on current deposit-accounts with parties engaged in 
business ; that, subject to these restrictions, all deposits above 50/. should 
remain in the bank for two years at an interest of 5 og cent; and that means 
should be taken to render these deposits available as a fund of credit to 
depositors. 

The Directors of the City of Glasgow Bank ask their depositors, with a 
view to enable the bank to resume business, to allow their deposits to re- 
main at four months’ notice until it be again in a position of ease. e 
Directors think it probable the bank will soon be able to allow depositors on 
open account the usual facility of drawing and lodging as formerly. Several 
of the persons most largely interested have already concurred in this arrange- 
ment. 
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esday, a very important meeting—described elsewhere—was held in 
Po se L.. to express confidence in the Scotch banks. 


There has been a partial run on the Irish banks; but wherever gold was | 


yey cer he in the South and West. 


be very sound—endured great pressure. At Limerick there was a panic for 
a few me and crowds assembled at the Provincial and National Banks. 
The pressure on the banks sepewse to have been exceedingly silly : Ireland 
has suffered comparatively little from the commercial crisis, the first notable 


anded it was forthcoming. The National Bank was strongly assailed at | 
The Northern of Belfast—believed to | 
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last Monday, to the Adelphi public; and that the Adelphi public, not- 
withstanding the allurements of good acting and scenery, did not 
greatly like it. The crimes committed by the hero, after his head had 
been cut off and put on again, were considered dull, and the exhi- 
bition of the infernal torments with which they were visited was 





| deemed profane. A drama that is merely fantastic will rarely amuse a 


faiJure having been announced this week. The run seems now to have sub- | 


sided ; it was principally among agricultural depositors. 


As was to be expected, though the most alarming phase of the monetary 
crisis has passed away, new commercial failures, mainly arising from former 
atop or from the American crash, are still reported. From Saturday 
to Tuesday, the following London houses suspended payment: Messrs. 
Jellicoe and Wix, Turkey merchants; Messrs. De Sa and Co., in the Bra- 
zilian trade; Messrs. Bardgett and Picard, corn-merchants,—an old house, 
connected with America, with liabilities for 120,000/.; Messrs. Hoare, 
Buxton, and Co., in the Swedish trade—liabilities considerable ; and Messrs. 
Edwards and Matthie, East India and Colonial brokers. On Wednesday, 


British public ; and though most of our moralists are of opinion that the 
doctrine of future rewards and punishments is conducive to virtue, the 
belief that the stage is a fitting place for the illustration of the doctrine 
is by no means universal. Indeed, the author who points the moral of 


| his tale by consigning his wicked hero to eternal perdition, is very likely 


the stoppages were numerous, and of serious amount: the old house of | 


Sieveking and Son, connected with the Swedish trade, for more than 
400,000/.; Messrs. Allen, Smith, and Co., chiefly engaged in business with 
Denmark ; Messrs. Svendson and Johnson, merchants and coal-exporters, 
with establishments at Neweastle and Hartlepool ; Messrs. Gorrissen and 
Co., from lack of American remittances; and Messrs. Brocklesby and 
Weasels, corn-importers—liabilities 40,000/. There was no new failure on 
Thursday; but a great American house was only saved by liberal accommo- 
dation from the Bank. On Friday, Messrs. J. R. Thomson and Co., who 


| ment the sole preventive of crime ? 


are engaged in the Colonial trade, especially with the Cape, suspended for | 


200,000/. or 300,0007.: but in a few months an immense surplus will pro- 
bably be realized. 

An Irish failure has occurred—that of Messrs. Scott and Co., of Queens- 
town, merchants, builders, and general agents—liabilities between 100,000/. 
and 200, 


Abroad, Messrs. Bourdon and Co., and Messrs. Ponson and Co., of Paris, | 


have stopped ; the liabilities of the latter are heavy. 

The movements of bullion have been of some importance. On Saturday, 
the Bank purchased 3000/. of gold: no withdrawals. The Africa took 
out 55,000), for New York ; the West India steamer brought 155,000/. On 
Monday, about 130,000/7. in sovereigns was forwarded to Ireland, to meet 
any demand that might arise. On Tuesday, 120,000 sovereigns were re- 
turned from Scotland, but 220,000 were sent to Ireland or elsewhere ; 4000/. 
of Russian gold was sold to the Bank ; the Ottoman Bank received 20,000/. 
from the East ; 72,0007. of the Avon’s gold was sold for the Continent. On 
Wednesday, 92,0007. of Australian gold and 62,0007. of Russian were received 
at the Bank, and 100,000/. from Scotland; the Fulton took out for New 
York 21,370/., while the Baltic brought back 47,000/. On Thursday, 
200,000/. of Australian gold was sold to the Bank; 50,000 sovereigns were 
returned from Ireland. On Friday, 35,000/. of gold was sold to the Bank. 








The state of our manufacturing districts is watched with great interest. 
An improved feeling exists at Manchester, but the manufacturers are cau- 
tious ; for although nearly all the workers in the district are now on short- 
time, stocks still accumulate. 


reaction followed. At Manchester yarns had fallen from 1}d. to 3d. per 

und, Almost universal confidence in the banks has reigned in the city 
Suhe the crisis. The 20,000 operatives of Preston are working on an 
average only three days in the week ; and in the surrounding localities the 
same lack of employment exists; some mills are closed altogether: there is 
consequently much distress. At the end of last week, the iron-trade of 
South Staffordshire was steady, but there was some apprehension for the fu- 
ture; and though trade at Birmingham was ‘ unusually dull,’”’ yet things 
were thought to be in a much more satisfactory state than could have been 
expected: of course the bank failure this week has seriously altered mat- 
ters. Tin is one of the raw materials falling in value; last week it receded 
62. per ton. The lace-trade of Nottingham is more depressed than it has 
been for a considerable time; but manufacturers are pursuing the best 
course under the circumstances—producing only the goods really wanted. 
The hosiery trade also suffers, and the factories are working short-time. Un- 
happily, the distress of the labouring classes in the town has led to some 
disturbances. At Leicester the hosiery trade is in ‘a satisfactory state ” 
—sound if not very active: worsted-spinners are working short-time. 
Leeds suffered last week more depression than heretofore, and very little bu- 
siness was done; yet there has been hardly any increase in pauperism, and 
all classes are again hopeful: on Tuesday the market was more active. 
Halifax, too, has one Rem good deal: mills are on short-time, and still 
more restriction on production is expected. The sewed muslin trade of 
Belfast is in a very depressed state, through Glasgow failures, 


Messrs. Coutts and Co, have intimated that their allowance for money on 
deposit will be limited to 5 per cent, notwithstanding the recent advanees 
in the Bank rate of discount, as they consider this the maximum compatible 
with perfect security in its employment. 

The Directors of the Metropolitan Railway have given notice of their in- 
tention to apply to Parliament for authority to abandon the undertaking 
and distribute the funds in the hands of the Accountant-Gencral. 

Messrs. Fitch and Skeet propose to pay all claims in one, two, and three 
months: they only suspended because they could not get the proceeds of 
bills which they had deposited for discount: 

The produce markets have in some degree recovered from the great de- 
pression of last week. 

There was a renewed fall of 4s. in the corm-market on Monday: new red 
wheat was quoted as low as from 42s. to 49s. 

The crop of sugar at Barbados this year is found to be about 4000 hogs- 
heads less than last season. 

_CkYsTAL Parace.—Return of admissions for six days ending Friday 
November 20th, including season-ticket-holders, 6199. 


Ohe Cheatres. 

When, in August last, MM. Edouard Brisebarre and Eugtne Nus fa- 
voured the French public with a very odd drama, entitled La Legende de 
? Homme sans Téte, the extraordinary nature of the subject induced us to 
ive under the head of “ Parisian Theatricals ” a somewhat detailed ac- 
count of the plot. A wonderful story is worth telling—once; but cer- 
tainly not twice, unless it appeals to other feelings besides the love of the 
marvellous; for that passion feverishly solicits a perpetual change of 
object. We may therefore be exceedingly brief in recording the facts 
that an English version of the eccentricity in question was presented, 





On Thursday last week, middle-class Ameri- | 
can cotton had fallen 2}d. per pound from its highest point; but a slight | 





to see his play take the same direction. Great successes have, it is true, 
been achieved within the last few years by celestial and infernal dis- 
plays; but these are grand exceptions to a general rule. The safe plan 
for the practical dramatist is to stick, like Wordsworth, to the “ dear green 
earth,” and not let his “little boat” float either on Styx or the rivers 
of Paradise. . 

Since Monday, the manager of the Adelphi has so far complied with 
the expressed desire of his public as to make the infernal goal reached by 
his hero less conspicuous, and the road thither less tedious. By this 
modification, the causes of opposition are removed ; but, unfortunately, 
what is gained in brevity and propriety is lost in point and purpose. 

A moral of singular severity is inculcated in a farce produced at the 
Princess’s Theatre, with the title 4 Case of Conscience. If you could 
suddenly become rich by touching a spring in Paris and killing a 
mandarin in China, would you resist the temptation, or is fear of punish- 
So asked Jean Jacques Rousseau ; 
and so deeply is a certain needy gentleman affected by the question, that 
he takes his bell-pull for the fatal spring, and when luck throws a for- 
tune in his way, almost fancies that he has really murdered the hy- 
pothetical mandarin. The fruits of the imaginary crime produce no com- 
fort, and the ghost of a Banquo that was never killed perpetually haunts 
the guiltless Macbeth. In spite of its grave purpose, the incidents and 
characters of the farce are of the most grotesque kind, and with the aid 
of excellent acting keep the audience in a roar. As tu tud le Mandarin ? 
is the title of the French piece from which the plot is taken, and the 
authors thereof are MM. Monnier and Martin. 

The Opera Buffa at the St. James’s goes on better than it did at first; 
the management having discovered that the introduction of a live Mr. 
Punch into a comic opera is not palatable to English taste. Signor Car- 
rione, the “ buffo Napolitano,” has thrown off his mask and puppet-show 
costume, and turns out to be a very good low comedian of the legitimate 
kind. In Ricci’s clever opera Crispino e la Comare, he has performed the 
part of Crispin the cobbler with much humour, and no greater exaggera- 
tion than what belongs to the redundancy (according to our notions) of 
gesticulation inseparable from Italian acting. This opera, which is a sort 
of burlesque fairy extravaganza, contains some pretty music in the mo- 
dern Italian style; it is performed with great spirit, and has had a real 
success. A little burletta or farce, with music by Donizetti, called J? 
Campanello, has also been well received. As on our stage, the dialogue 
is spoken without music, and intermixed with a few airs and concerted 
pieces; a great relief, we think, from the eternal jingle of Italian recita- 
tive. 

Mr. Albert Smith will reopen the Egyptian Hall on Monday next, 


having varied his entertainment by the introduction of a new second act, 
devoted to Naples. 





Parisian THEATRICALS, 
After a reign of nine years, M. Emile Perrin retires from the manage- 
ment of the Opéra Comique. His successor is M. Nestor Roqueplan. 


ST. MARTIN’S HALL. 

At Mr. Hullah’s excellent performance of The Creation, on Wednesday 
evening, Mr. Santley, a young bass-singer, made a débit of remarkable 
promise. He has been studying for some years in Italy, and shows the 
excellences as well as the defects of the modern Italian school. He is 
gifted with a voice of the finest quality, and has learned to use it with 
grace, smoothness, and freedom from the ponderousness of our English 
basses. He gave Haydn’s text with great purity, and sang with fire and 
expression. But he lacked that clear, round, and articulate execution, 
which belonged to the singers of an older school both in Italy and Eng- 
land. This branch of his art it remains for him to master, in order to 
become an artist of a high order indeed. 


THE GREAT GLOBE. 

Not long ago, Mr. Wyld produced at his excellent place of entertain- 
ment and instruction a Diorama of India, which took the spectator over 
a large space of the country. Suiting himself to the time, he hasnow 
given afew of the most conspicuous sites of recent events,—Lucknow, 
with its storied Residence, and the Palace of the dethroned King ; 
and a general view of Delhi, with indications of the British position. 
To these are added separate views of the principal street of each city, 
and cf the Palace of the Great Mogul in Delhi; and it is stated that the 
proprietor will continue in like manner to take occasion by the forelock, 
as fresh events shall concentrate the public interest upon fresh points. 


TO GENERAL HAVELOCK, 
Dark as the mantle of descending night 
O’er India’s sunny plains a horror fell; 
And dusky swarms as from the mouth of hell, 
Smoking with blood, spread like a deadly blight. 
Then like a sudden gleam of morning light 
The warrior’s brand flashed through the horrid gloom, 
And like a God-sent messenger of doom 
Fell on the murderous crew with dreadful might. 
Brave Havelock! thy name shall ever stand, 
While soft humanity can breathe a sigh, 
The champion of the innocent and weak ; 
Each quelling bosom in thy native land 
Shall bless thy noble deeds, while every eye 
Weeps o’er the sorrows that we cannot speak. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE COMING SESSION AND THE BANK ACT, 
PARLIAMENT is summoned to meet before Christmas. The 
‘divers weighty and urgent reasons,” which render it expe- 
dient to summon the Legislature so early, are, as we all know, 
the suspension of the Bank Charter Act, in consequence of the 
monetary crisis: but why is it that Parliament is invoked ? what 
is Parliament to do? 

One fact is obvious—that the operation of the Bank Charter 
Act of 1844 formed no part of the causes which produced the 
crisis. It is necessary to understand this clearly before we in- 
quire into the manner in which the crisis has been affected by the 
The most extensive and efficient cause 





suspension of the act. 


r 


i 


of the ,embarrassment was the gigantic speculations, some of | 


them legitimate enough in themselves, but requiring an amount 


of capital and of time beyond the resources of those who shared | 


in them, There is reason to believe that large sums of money, 
millions sterling, which were required for the purposes of our 
own domestic commerce at certain periods, were risked by English 


from which they could not be recovered at the stated periods. In 


some cases they were staked through third persons to whom they | 
were lent expressly for the purpose; in other cases, by the com- | 
plicated system of credit, it was an American house which ad- | 


vanced the money for speculation, but it was by favour of English 
forbearance. In all such instances the real speculator was the 


English capitalist ; and it was this English connivance in Ameri- | 
ean sharp practices which constituted the largest and most im- | 


mediate cause of the embarrassment. Whether we regard the 
unscrupulous rapacity of the Americans, or the equally unseru- 
pulous though more outwardly decorous connivance of the English, 
it is evident that this joint cause had nothing to do with the ope- 
ration of the Bank Charter Act. 

The act did present some defence against the worst conse- 
quences of the embarrassment. ‘This is evident from facts also 
before the public. Some friends of the legislation of 1844 have 
been cast into a state of despair by the official abandonment of 
the system at the critical point; the opponents of the act think 
that the present is a favourable moment to overthrow it; those 
who profess to be moderate men and superior to the predilections of 
theory propose to = the Act of 1844 in some way not yet 


clearly explained ; and apologists for the suspension have pleaded | : 
| had taken consisted either in the liability of hundreds of unsuspecting share- 


that while the act is inoperative we are but thrown back upon the 
Currency Act of 1819. ‘That act, they say, secures the essential 
convertibility of the bank-note by payment in gold,—it is the per- 
manent part of Peel’s legislation ; whereas the act of 1844 is the 
temporary part, a restraint which it is necessary to throw off on 
trial The argument can only be used in total forgetfulness both 
of the objects of Peel’s legislation in 1819 and in 1844, and 
also of the most recent facts. Sir Robert Peel sufficiently de- 
scribed the difference between the legislation of the two periods, 
In 1819, on his invitation, Parliament passed the law that the 
bank-note should be paid in gold on demand; but in 1844, after 
the experience of 1825 and 1837, Sir Robert Peel proposed that 
besides maintaining the law for the convertibility of the bank- 
note, measures should be taken to secure the means of converti- 
bility ;_ and that was the object of the Act of 1844, which he cor- 
rectly described as the complement of the Act of 1819. The 
Legislature did not in those days take any security, or intend any 
security, that the Bank of England should be able to accommo- 
date the public at given periods, or to continue unbroken its al- 
lowance of commercial discount; but it took security that the 
Bank should be able to pay bank-notes in gold. The operation of 
that act has been kept under the public view by means of the 
published accounts. 
tion of which we were all boasting just before the present mone- 
tary crisis, 
this country so large a proportion of the bullion which was float- 
ing so freely about the world. 
tion on the 12th of November better than it would have been if 
we had still been solely under the operation of the Act of 1819. 
The beneficial law of 1844 was virtually abrogated by the Execu- 
tive Government on the 12th of this instant November ; but, as 


It contributed materially to the sound posi- | 


It assisted more than anything else in retaining for | 


It has in fact rendered our posi- | 


promise with the promptest possible appeal to Parliamen 
interference of the present Cabinet, ack, is as a 
possible ; and the responsibility is as speedily as possible trans. 
ferred from the Executive to the supreme authority of the Legis- 
ature, 

There can be no doubt, however, that the suspension is to be 
regretted. We had a suspension in 1847,—a period when the 
embarrassment was more extensive than it is at present, and when 
therefore it more peremptorily challenged interference on general 
grounds, although the excesses to which particular houses had gone 
perhaps did not equal those which have rendered the present in- 
terference necessary. The precedent of 1847 therefore has been 
strengthened by a second precedent in 1857. If the suspension of 
1847 has operated as a reason for interfering to prevent calamities 
arising from the outrageous indiscretions of individuals, we haye 
in 1807 a second precedent occasioned by still more outrageous 
excesses ; and thus British commerce is told that it must no lon- 
ger rely upon the regularity, the probity, or the uprightness of its 
merchants, but upon the interference of the State to mitigate the 
crash. If we have thus advanced upon the precedent of 1847 
what enlarged grounds are we not preparing for 1867! If we 


bankers, merchants, agents, and others, in American enterprises | have now, this reduplication of the precedent of 1847, we are ren- 


dering suspension an institution, and giving to outrageous and im- 
moral speculation prescriptive rights. 

The Executive could not have adopted this course if it had not 
been driven to it by some immediate compulsion; and the City 
writer of the Zimes calls upon Parliament, before sanctioning this 
‘‘ relaxing power” as an established law, to investigate the secret 
history ot our present position. 

‘They can call witnesses, who are prepared to unfold the whole ; and 
they will find that the reputation of the country has been sacrificed in order 
that the consequences of the most unscrupulous conduct might be thrown 
anywhere rather than upon those who deserved them, and that a system of 
fraudulent credit, which would render fair trade impossible anywhere, 
instead of being broken up for ever, might be again resumed, to the im- 
mense profit of its principal supporters, and so as to lead in another ten 
years to the same disgraceful result. The charge is, that credit to the 
extent of millions has year after year been granted by large provincial 
joint-stock banks, and other establishments in Scotland and England, to the 
owest class of speculators; that the power to grant this credit has been 
obtained from London, where the money-lenders, holding all the floating 
balances of the community, have employed such balances more or less in 
rediscounting the disreputable paper thus manufactured ; that, although 
the balances in question were Viable to be called for at an hour’s or 
at most a few days’ notice, these houses were well aware that, 
in case of any sudden pressure or discredit, they had no means of meeting such 
call; and that the only real security of a large mass of the paper they 


holders, which could be enforced only by long processes at law, or in a 
realization of sugar or other produce which they had assisted their protégés 
to hold, and which at such times would be almost unsaleable ; and lastly, that, 
with the knowledge that under such cireumstances their whole system 
would be brought to a crash unless they could force the Bank of England to 
step into their shoes, they resolved, in reliance upon the precedent set by 
Government in 1847, to accomplish their ends by abstaining from any 
precautionary sacrifices, by spreading universal alarm, and by threatening 
the Bank and the Government with a general stoppage. It is also asserted 
that the principal parties in the movement—already celebrated for ana- 
logous proceedings in 1837 and 1847—resorted not merely to influences 
of this description, but to subterfuges expressly planned at the eleventh 
hour to embarrass the Bank and to render panic unavoidable, such as would 
be deemed incredible in any community where the decencies of truth are 
supposed, at all events, to be externally upheld.” 

The last charge is currently stated in a much more specific 
form : it is, that certain houses possessed the means, by suddenly 
withdrawing deposits from the Bank, of completely exhaust- 
ing its available resources, and absolutely compelling it to 
stop that accommodation which, according to the most ordinary 
rules of banking as well as of expediency, ought to be pe | 
divided among the firms that commercially most merited sue 
codperation. It is said that the great houses in question actu- 
ally threatened to put this kind of compulsion upon the Bank 
in force; in other words, they threatened that if Government 
did not interfere they would stop the Bank of England. The 
Executive therefore was thrown upon a choice of evils—either 
to suspend the law, or to witness the suspension of the Bank. 
If it was so, there can be no doubt that the persons who drove 


| the Executive into the course actually taken, virtually if not 


we have already said, we are far from imputing any blame to Lord | 


Palmerston’s Government for the course which it then tcok. It is 
said, and we believe, that representations then made to the First 
Lord of the ‘Treasury would have imposed upon him so grave a 
responsibility that he had no alternative but to leave the Bank of 
England free to act according to its discretion. Instead of follow- 


ing literally the precedent of 1847, however, Lord Palmerston and | 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer limited their interference | 


toa minimum. Whereas in 1847 the First Lord of the Treasury 


and the Chancellor of the Exchequer interfered before the rate of 


discount had been raised to 8 per cent,—they advising an advance 
to that rate,—Lord Palmerston and Sir George Lewis have not 
interfered until the rate of discount had advanced to 10 per cent ; 
and they have expressed an “ opinion,” which is practically a 
condition, that the relaxation shall only continue so long as the dis- 
count is maintained at that rate,—thus inserting into their licence 
a clause which provides for its own expiry as soon as the relaxa- 
tion should begin to operate upon the rate of discount. Nor did 
they recommend an increase in the accommodation of the Bank. 
They have only promised an act of indemnity should the Bank 
Directors think such an extension necessary; following up this 





literally broke the law of the land—broke it from motives whieh 
are in themselyes lawless. They have taken advantage ol 
a great abuse; and whatever revision may be necessary with 
regard to the general operation of the Act of 1844, these 
abuses at all events challenge inquiry from that branch of 
Parliament which besides assisting in making the laws 3 
especially charged with the investigation of abuses. It is too early 
to be discussing ‘‘remedies”; but in all cases the first step to- 
wards the construction of remedies is a distinct, clear, and suf- 
ficient knowledge of the evils. Parliament cannot break up, evel 
for the Christmas holidays, without appointing a Select Com- 
mittee to inquire into the cireumstances under which the Bank 
Charter Act of 1844 was suspended. In order to smooth over 
legislative and political difficulties, we can imagine that the Go- 
vernment might be prepared to avoid the part of accuser; an 

that, as is so common with the greatest offenders, those who have 
been really responsible for the worst incidents of the crisis may, 
while a Montefiore or a Ragg is held up to public disgrace, pass 
even unaccused, But the Members of the House of Commons W 

betray their trust, and will be guilty of connivance in bringing 
down the credit of English merchants, if they do not insist upoa 
a searching and a complete inquiry. 
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AN ELASTIC SAFETY-VALVE FOR THE BANK. 
Our correspondent “ J. A.” shows, in a letter which we print this 


week, that the money crisis has been in some degree left to its 
own development through the ineffective management of the Bank 
of England, which has failed to apply the proper check by raising 
the rate of discount at an early period. | Perhaps this part of Bank 
management needs further consideration. At former periods it 
was supposed to be the duty of the Bank to assist in regulating 
the monetary affairs of the whole country by its operations; but 
since Peel introduced more precise views as to the proper function 
of the Bank of England, it has been admitted that this institu- 
tion, apart from the purely ministerial duties of the Issue Depart- 
ment, can only affect the money affairs of the kingdom by its ex- 
ample, and by that degree of influence which any great establish- 

ment can exert. It is no business of the Bank Directors to man- 
age the affairs of any other bank than their own. The Bank’s 
nosition is exceptional, and in some important respects iso- 
fated. Its very altitude and privileges tend to disturb the opera- 
tion of outer influences on its internal condition: for example, the 
Bank is, and has often been, subjected to a concentrated amount 
of demand for money which is really in excess of the general de- 
mand out of doors, that regulates prices by the higgling of the 
market; so that the state of special supply and demand within 
its walls differs from that out of doors; yet it is expected that the 
Bank should regulate its price of accommodation by the state of 
the price and of the demand in the open market. If the Bank 
Directors were to take facts as they are, they would reverse th¢ 
accepted view—would regard their market as one separate from the 
open market, and would regulate their price by the well-known 
rule of supply and demand, but within their own walls. If they 
adopted a practice of this kind, any pressure from without would 
easily be made to furnish its own compensation. 

We put the case hypothetically, without pretending to suggest 
a rule for bank-management. In its dealings as a chapman with 
the public, that which the Bank has to sell is accommodation by 
the temporary loan of money, It cannot of course sell the money 
already out, but the available wares of its shop consist of th« 
‘“‘reserve.”” We put aside the reserve in coin, to avoid compli- 
cation, and deal only with the notes. It is not the interest of th: 
Bank ever to exhaust its reserve, because it must provide to mect 
the withdrawal of deposits, and may expect a higher price as its 
stock diminishes. Wanted, the rule to ascertain the price in- 
dependently of the outer market. During the’ period sinc 
1844, the average rate of discount has been about 43 per cent, 
We have not at hand the amount of the reserve in notes for th 
whole period ; but we happen to have an authorized statement 
of the five years ending 1849, in which the reserve averaged 
7,700,000/. The average price at which the loan of that gross 
stock is to be sold is 346,500/. Take this figure as constituting 
the permanent aggregate value of the reserve, and we have at 
ence a principle by which the Bank might raise or lower its rat 
of discount without reference to the outer market. For example, 
in 1849 the reserve rose to 10,000,000/.; estimated at the perma- 
nent value of 346,500/., that sum would fix the rate of discount 
at less than 34 per cent. Again, in this month of 1857 the re- 
serve has fallen to about 950,000/. ; which at the permanent value 
ot 346,500/. would indicate the rate of discount as more than 36 
per cent, Thus the rate of discount would be determined con- 
sistently by the rise and fall of the reserve. 

Sometimes the Bank would be undersold by other establish- 
ments. In that case, the pressure upon its reserve would b 
diminished; the fund would be augmented by the incoming 
and the Bank rate of discount would go down. If it were carricd 
a trifle below. the outer level, the demand on the Bank would soon 
reduce the reserve, and the rising rate of discount would again 
protect it. Without actually refusing accommodation upon ap- 
proved security, the advanced rate of discount would begin in tim 
of pressure at an earlier period to lighten the demand upon th 
Bank, and to distribute the remaining reserve among those who 
could best pay for it, until the diminution of the fund pushed 
the discount to a prohibitory rate. If such a principle as thi 
had been enforced, it is evident that the demands on the Bank of 
England would have begun to tell upon money operations monthis 
ago, and the check would have been great. 


THE SCHISM IN THE SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

AMONG those public bodies which have been making evreat elorts 
to raise the scale of education throughout the country we must 
reckon the Society of Arts. Estimates may differ as to the worl 
which the Society itself has done; but there can be no doubt that 
it has been a st inding-place from which many other movements 
have been accelerated if not initiated. All that be longs to the 
Industrial Exhibition of 1851, and to the creation of the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art, is in a great degree due to the Socict) 
which offered a machinery for the use of enterprising men. If 
others, especially Mr. Temple, the Inspector of Sehools, have con- 
tributed so much to bring about the University examinations, still 
feared by obstructive conservatism, the Society has undoubtedly 
contributed to the information and support of publie opinion on thi 
subject ; and it has recently been conducting examinations of its 
own. The public at large, therefore, as well as the friends of the 
Society, were astounded when a sudden explosion took place within 
the head-quarters of the association. Dr. Booth, the head of its 
Examining department, was first requested and then compelled to 
resign his place as Chairman of the Council, ; and then, bursting | 





forth with indignant complaints that the Board of Examiners was 
to be suppressed, he appeared before the public as the champion of 
oral rather than written examinations, genuine rather than formal 
tests. At the first meeting of the annual session, this week, the 
Council gave an explanatory statement, as a preparative for a 
special meeting on the subject ; and, receiving the narrative as an 
ex-parte statement by the majority of the Council opposed to Dr. 
Booth, we do not think that it is very difficult to understand the 
nature of the case on both sides. 

Dr. Booth has been distinguished for the energy with which he 
has devoted himself to promote education, especially among those 
classes who would be best assisted by a body like the Society ot 
Arts. The plan for a union of Mechanics Institutions, with their 
local government through the Society of Arts as a central and di- 
rectorial body, originated in Mr. Harry Chester; but Dr. Booth 
undoubtedly contributed to active operations under the union, 
The greatest interest was excited ; the local responses to the im- 
pulse were very encouraging; and Dr, Booth either originated 01 
adopted a plan for enlarging the sphere of operations. It was 
found that combined oral and written examinations afforded t! 
best tests: but it was requisite to carry the assistance to the doors 
of those who wanted it; for evidently the less wealthy members 
of the middle class and the working class cannot afford travelling 
expenses in order to come up to town; nor could the establish- 
ment of a centre at Huddersfield meet the wants of the whol 
country. A plan was drawn out for establishing centres in other 
parts of the country, with a view to a progressive extension ; an 
idea was struck ont that the Society of Arts, like the Universities, 
should grant the degree of ‘‘ Associate” ; and a draft of this plan, 
actually specifying five places at which oral and written examina- 


tions were to be held in 1858, was not only printed and laid be- 
fore the members of Council, but was issued to other persons. 
| 'The scheme assumed the acquiescence of the Society on som: 
points which have been actually negatived by the Society itself, 


| —such, for example, as the examination of pupils attending com- 
mercial schools, By this time, a body consisting of the Board of 
Examiners with Dr. Booth at its head had virtually become a se- 
parate state, not unlike that which Moldavia aspires to be in th 
Cfurkish or Holstein in the Danish kingdom. 

Phe jealousy of the Council naturally took fire. Th 
were not only leaving the 


ing its positive resolves 


reform 
managing body behind, but were defy- 

and contemning its supervision, The 
subject of examination had already been considered, and the ma- 
chinery of the Socicty was found unequal to carrying out local 
It was resolved, therefore, to fall back upon 


examinations, 


written mode, at the same time that means were taken for ex- 

4 ’ } : 4; rT 

tending the sphere of examination, It was felt also that the at- 

tempt to vie with the Universities by giving the title of “ A 
tn? aa 2 5 aa} } : vie Fea } 

( would draw ridicule both upon the recipient and upon t 

doce 


Of thesc objecti ns Dr. Booth wa udeay read 


aware, but h 
to overrule them by taking the matter into his own hands; and 
his friends appear to have caleulated that the United Institut 
would support him. It is evident that some members of the So- 


‘ 
} 
I 


Cl ty who symypi thized with Dr, Booth r garded th establish- 
ment in the Adelphi as obsolete, the real institution consisting of 
the United Institutes with the Board of Examiners at its head. 
It was here that the Council int rposed, ¢ mpelled Dr, Booth t 
sig) ind dissolved the Board of Examiners. This is rep 
nted as treachery to a gr reformer, and as an extinction ot 
the Board. We have taken sides with neither party ; wi 
have deliberat ly and positively abstained from communications 
with either sid nd we ex} our opinion only on the fa 
publicly stated. It appear » us that Dr. Booth merited recogni- 
tion for the ener: y ol h ervic but he obtained his positi 
through th hoclety, and he owed his allegiance to the Soci 
Hi was ill | with reference to the spirit of the law which 
! V l l bodies, and it “pp irs to us that hi 
| placed completely out of court. His friends also are guilty of 
something like equiyocation, when they accuse the Council of ft 
moO ol a tention to uppress th Board 
} evidently n i { tion, I Ippre lon is a tk 
por ' I 1 ( ip ae ol l r to ¢ xtinguish th pow 
I tl wh \ tructing the cour ordinar\ Law. 

The « i regretted. If any desire f persons 
tinction, ¢ yen reniune wish to ex lite 1 rms, di tated an 
illegal co , the policy v total ke, Any pers - 

ring to promote refi } l ve ed the means of tl : 
elety in ord with vn laws and by-laws, or he should 
have left the ¢ ty altogether, and have attempted some sepa- 
rat vement ] it latter alternative might do more harm 
thar l. The Society | rot together an amount of support, 
m nd influence, which individuals micht fail to combiue, 0 
! coml r a time only to expire with the individual 

is in the Seciety such influences are to a certain extent ren- 
deved pern nt by incorporation. It is possible that the schism 
may result in more energetic action on the part of the Society 
indeed, the ure evidences of such intentions, particularly with 
reference to a more vigorous development of ex: minations and 
the payment of Examiner But schism is bad in itself. It 
sets those who should coi; te upon a process of mutual destruc- 
tion rhe present case appears to us to be especially on { 
‘faults on both sides,” as itis conspicuously a feud between men 


who ought to be eminent for good sense and high fee ling. Doe: 
no moral lurk in these simple facts ¢ 
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RUSSIA IN THE PACIFIC, 


Somr few years since Russia attracted notice by her encroach- 
ments upon the Southern boundary of Siberia into Chinese Tar- 
tary—encroachments long prepared and immediately aided by 
the schemes of the local Siberian Governors who speculated in 
obtaining the Imperial favour. The same power has more lately 
been extending her encroachments and establishing them. 

A look at the map will show that the Sea of Okotsk receives the 
waters of one of the noblest rivers of the Old World, and offers 
advantages as great and a position as impregnable as will be 
afforded by the Baltic and Black Seas when their shores and out- 
lets shall have fallen under the dominion of a single sovereign. 
Russia saw this long ago, and a chain of posts has been gradually 
established on the islands, formerly belonging to Japan, which 
divide the Sea of Okotsk from the Ocean: Russia fortified the 
harbour at the mouth of the Amoor (or Sagalin) river ; which for- | 
tification, when quite finished, would equal Cronstadt, or Sebastopol 
in the time of its strength, with incalculable superiority, in posi- 
tion, soil, and climate, over either of those strongholds. 

Russia’s encroachments in this direction date back to the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century, when Muscovite soldiers first built 
a few small forts in the valley of the Amoor. The Manchou 
rulers of China would not tolerate the intrusion: they treated | 
with contempt the ambassadors sent to Pekin by the Czar Alexy 
Michaelovitch ; and they despatched an army, in 1680, which de- 
stroyed the Russian forts and settlements, and carried their in- 
habitants as prisoners to Pekin. 

Subsequently the Czars made frequent attempts to gain by di- 
plomacy what had been lost by arms. But the embassies of 
Golovin in 1685, of Isbrand Ives in 1692, and of Leff Vassilie- | 
vitch Ismailoff in 1719, turned out perfectly useless ; Celestial 
astuteness proving a match for Muscovite craft. Down to the | 
year 1852, in spite of constant efforts, the Russians had only sue- 
ceeded in effecting some insignificant encroachments to the South 
of the great Yablounoi range. Inthat year, however, the Court | 
of Pckin was in a state of embarrassment with England, and the | 
Czar obtained a treaty yielding to Russia the navigation of the 
Amoor. This was the long-desired beginning. In less than | 
twelve months Russia converted that permission into absolute 
possession of the whole course of the river, together with an enor- 
mous tract of country, above 1000 miles in length and in some 
parts as much as 500 miles in breadth. And in addition to this 
extension of territory, Russia acquired the exclusive ownershi 
of the Yablounoi Mountains, said to surpass in mineral wealth 
anything that has yet been discovered in California or Australia. 

ut what is still more important, Russia has gained access to | 
the Pacific Ocean, within the range of a temperate climate, and 
by means of a most magnificent river—now the most magnificent 
of Russian rivers debouching into the open sea, The Amoor, which 
has a course of 2240 miles, is formed by a junction of two rivers, 
one of which rises in Mongolia, and the other has its source in 
the Siberian province of Irkutsk, at no great distance from the 
Lake of Baikal, the waters of which flow by the Yenisei into the 
Arctic Ocean. Thus, cannon and stores may be sent from Cron- 
stadt to the Pacific; in fact, for the last three years troops have 
been continually carried down the Amoor in steam-boats. 

Great Britain until lately did not notice these mighty encroach- 
ments; for there are but few English vessels going to those 
regions, and the officers of her Majesty’s Navy have been called 
upon to surrender their private journals into the safe keeping of 
the Admiralty as soon as they set foot on shore. The only facts 
ever published by eye-witnesses are from the pen of Captain 
Bernard Whittingham, R.E.; who accompanied Captain Elliot as 
his guest on board the frigate Sybille, during a cruise in the Pacific 
in 1855-6, Curiously enough, the captain of the frigate was sent to 
search for the Russians with no more information as to the settle- 
ments, forces, and ships of the enemy, than he had been able to 
gather from an article which had appeared a year before in 
fraser’s Magazine! Now we have the facts before us. 

The war in the Crimea would by most statesmen have been con- | 
sidered the opportunity for checking Russia’s advance. It was 
used for no such purpose. Great Britain made no effort whatever 
to disturb the Czar’s dominions on the Amoor ; and all the time 
Russia kept on fortifying her recently-acquired Pacific posses- 
sions. If the war had been but slightly prolonged, we might have 
done something to hamper Russian communications with the 
Further East ; but the war was not prolonged. The treaty of 
peace was silent on the subject even of Circassia. As usual, Rus- 
sia only bided her time. No sooner was the war at at end than 
her efforts multiplied in every direction. During this very au- 
tumn of 1857, a squadron of men-of-war has been sent to the 
Pacific, passing the roadstead of Copenhagen at the beginning of 
October. It consisted of the screw-corvettes Wojewoda, Navik, 
Bojarin, Plastin, Dschigil, and Trelot, with the screw-frigate 
Askold, the latter at the special disposition of Admiral Count 
Putiatin the Russian Ambassador. Before this squadron sailed 
from Cronstadt, it was carefully inspected by the Grand Duke 
Constantine; and Captain Kusmetzoff, the commander of the 
whole, received “‘ the most extensive and careful” instructions with 
a view to advance the knowledge of the coast of the Pacific. 
Russia is becoming a Pacific Power. 

Well, we do not fear her, even in the midst of our Australian 
Colonies, our Chinese stations, and our Indian Archipelago sta- 
tions. But she may occasion trouble. 











HOW TO DISPOSE OF TROUBLESOME STATEs, 
Some of the American letters deny that Sir William Ouseley, the 
new Plenipotentiary for settling certain Central American affairs 
has gone out on any diplomatic commission : he has gone, they say, 
solely on private affairs. This is curious if true; since kissing 
hands of the Queen at a formal audience is not the usual prelimi- 
nary to a purely private mission. Perhaps the report is not more 
true than another, that he has crossed the Atlantic to settle the 
affairs of the Danubian Principalities. To this view of the case, 
indeed, we can give no countenance whatever ; the idea is in itself 
wild in the last degree, though we cannot deny to it some grain 
of sense as a matter of abstract reasoning. 

There are in Europe certain states whose condition, and whose 
relation to the rest, are completely anomalous. The Danubian 
Principalities, for example, which are under the dominion of 
Turkey, under the influence of Russia, and under the sway of a 
local and traditional nationality, are rather too large and in- 
herently powerful to be ignored, too strong to be easily governed 
by Turkey, and too valuable to be conceded to the already over- 
whelming power of Russia, and yet they are not substantive 
enough to be admitted direct into the European system. If they 
could have ‘ conquered their own independence,” or if Austria 
could have conquered it once for all, a great deal of trouble might 
be saved: as it is, the most difficult problem of the Eastern ques- 
tion is proved to be the definitive settlement of the Principalities, 

It is the same with the Eider Duchies : under the dominion of 
Denmark, they belong nationally to Germany, and have a local tra- 
ditionary semi-independence of their own which makes them con- 
tinually appeal directly to the German Powers, the European 
Powers; and their appeals even involve our own Government in 
lamentable inconsistencies, sustaining Hanoverianism against 
Constitutionalism. If the Duchies were some day found to have 
been abolished by an earthquake, the sweep of a planet, a flood, 
or any other non-political event, British statesmen whose exist- 
ence is painfully shared between domestic politics and diplomacy 
would heave a grand sigh of relief. 

There are other states in the world whose condition is equally 
though differently anomalous. Mexico, for example, is under the 
permanent government of General Comonfort, a rebellious officer ; 
while its recognized President is always taking flight with his 
young wife and embarking for England as the preliminary to re- 
ascending the Republican throne. As an escape from this pecu- 
liar form of government, the Republic has offered itself to the United 
States for annexation ; but it is too large, too little republican, too 
alien, for that favourite Yankee process. Then there are the Bay 
Islands which belong to Great Britain and Honduras both at 
once; and the five states of Central America which are con- 
federated with each other in a permanent civil war, and havea 
Yankee President who is just now resident in the United States, 

All these countries, an some others, are in a perfectly anoma- 
lous position with regard to their contiguous neighbours, and 
have little in common with the regions amid which they lie, but 
have one condition in common with each other. They are all toa 
certain extent outcasts from their own system: would it be pos- 
sible to combine them? Why not let them be united in a great 
Federal Imperial Commonwealth ? Each might elect representa- 
tives for a federal Parliament, to meet alternately in Paris, Lon- 
don, and Berlin. By this arrangement, the opposing interests of 
the several states thus federated would compensate each other, 
and we should realize that grand object of diplomatic alchemy 
a “balance of power.” Wild as the plan looks, it really is not 
more irrational in its principles, or even in the circumstances of 
the case, than the present European ‘‘system,” as it is called, 
The arrangement would be completed according to the modern 
fashion, if at the head of the new Imperial and Federal Common- 
wealth were placed ‘a Foreign Prince selected from one of the 
reigning dynasties.” 


THE WIFE WITH TWO HUSBANDS, 
Tue Wills case is one that has naturally drawn forth comments 
on all sides, but it is almost too simple in its characteristics to be 
commented. Has it been misrepresented in the reports—is it all 
an hallucination? If not, its most truly surprising incident is 
the fact that it should have been possible. A young gentleman 
falls in love with a young lady, first in an omnibus, and then for 
a second time at the Surrey Gardens; and the second time her 
mother consents to their union. They are married in 1855; a 
child is born ; the mother has a milk-fever, is consigned to Beth- 





| lehem Hospital, is left there for a year, and is thenceforth aban- 


doned by her husband. When at last the managers of the hospi- 
tal compel her removal, she is taken away by her husband’s bro- 
ther, to the house of her mother-in-law. She inquires for her 
husband and child; the husband writes a note to appoint a 
meeting, tells her that he had been married to another womat 
in 1851, and advises her, as a woman at liberty, to marry Ais 
brother, who “ loves her, and will make her a good husband.” The 
brother proposes, and in August 1857 the young wife is married to 
her brother-in-law! Her own mother now hears of the second 
marriage, comes to her daughter, sets inquiry on foot, and dis- 
covers that although the first husband Aas been married to an- 
other woman it was not till April 1857. According to this story, 
the husband and the wife are guilty of bigamy, and the brother- 
in-law is guilty of falsifying his own marriage-notice ; though he 
professes to have believed in the marriage of 1851, and to have 
married the deserted wife out of good-nature! 

The case has excited adue amount of indignation. 1t has been 
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——— 
discussed with reference to the imperfect protection afforded by 
existing checks to fraudulent marriages; and hopes have been 
expressed that those who have peg | broken the law, in 
sporting with the fate of a girl who trebly claimed protection, 
through her trustingness, her youth, and her unbalanced mind, 
may be punished with the utmost severity. But it is ma- 
nifest that the rigours of the criminal law are not suf- 
ficient to restrain the profligate or the lax. Nor is the 
breach of the marriage-law technically the worst part of 
this offence. That such a complicated violation of custom as 
well as law should be possible, implies a laxity in those who 
stand by as well as in the principal acters: but it implies worse. 
The bystanders, among whom are two mothers, must have been 
strangely careless, although carelessness imperilled the lasting 
welfare of a girl exposed to danger by her beauty and her youth. 
The easy acquiescence of one brother, the detestable crime of the 
other, are less revolting as violations of statute law than as vio- 
lations of natural and manly feeling; and it is a fact which gives 
us pause, to find that two men in an educated grade of life should 
be found thus deliberately to plan the perdition of her who was 
actually the wife of both. Penal laws never can correct degene- 
racy like this; its causes must be found in something deeper even 
than a perversion of morals—in some twist of natural feeling. 
And ieee a prevalent hypocrisy, which sanctions vice by veil- 
ing it, and substitutes conventional forms for chivalry of feeling, 
may have something to answer for here, as well as in the decline 
of our once proverbial probity among commercial men or of high 
patriotic spirit among public men. 





THE PARCELS-DELIVERY OF MURDER, 

Last week we noticed the progress of civilization in bestowing 
upon man in real life the powers given to him by fairies and 
genies in the dreams of Arabian fiction: this week we are im- 

ressed with the idea that the darker fancies of Arabian fiction 
Soe been made commonplace by the criminal disclosures of France 
and England. In the wanderings of Haroun Alraschid with 
Giafar, they met a poor fisherman, to whom the Caliph offered a 
hundred sequins if he would once more throw his fruitless net in 
the Tigris. 

‘* They came to the bank of the river, and the fisherman threw in his net ; 
The Caliph commanded the Grand Vizier to pay him a hundred sequins im- 
mediately, and sent him away. Mesrour by his master’s order carried the 


| out, 


trunk on his shoulder ; and the Caliph was so very eager to know what it | 


contained, that he returned to the palace with all speed. 

‘* When the trunk was opened, they found in it a large basket made of 
palm-leaves, shut up, and the covering sewed with red thread, To satisfy 
the Caliph’s impatience, they would not take time to unrip it, but cut the 
thread with a knife ; when they took out of the basket a bundle wrapped up 
in a sorry piece of hanging, and bound with rope ; which being untied, and 


} the greatest confusion. 





is decapitation, in two absence of the head. In all but the last 
there is some rather studious if not elaborate packi All imply 
a certain thought and ingenuity in the accessories of murder. 
Ireland supplies a discovery which seems to belong to the same 
series, although there is not actually a body in the parcels-de- 
livery. Two gentlemen walking on the North Wall at Dublin 
discern a brown paper parcel partially concealed with stones: 
it is handed over to the police, and found to contain two waist- 
coats, the inserted front of a dress-shirt, a pair of shirt-waist- 
bands, with six inches of the sleeves attached, the ends cut off the 
shirt, and a white India silk handkerchief with the centre cut 
All these things appear to be spotted with blood ; the stud- 
holes of the shirt are vidiiethy torn; the waistcoats, which seem 
to have been worn one over the other, are cut up the back, It is 
a remarkable coincidence, that in the case of the Waterloo Bridge 
yey | the clothes seem to have been torn or cut up the back, 
Again the police is entertained by a riddle, but not alle to solve it. 
Will the talents devoted to police ever equal those devoted to 
crime /—Perhaps not. The criminal is usually engaged, either 
as principal or partner, in his own business; he chooses ground, 
time, and method; he has the start. The prizes for which he 
works are not limited by routine. Above all, he is a voluntary 
artist, not a hireling. ‘The most elaborate improvements of the 


police are therefore likely to remain only new starting-points for 
the inventive faculties of the anti-police, until that happy day 
when the spread of education, aided by a perfect system mp md 


care Hy shall have diverted the cleverer class of disorderly 
minds to some pursuits not less amusing than roguery, but less 
dangerous and more profitable. 





Letters to the vitor. 


WHO 18 TO BLAME FOR THE SUSPENSION OF 
THE BANK Act? 
Reform Club, 17th November 1857. 
Stmr—We have a bad habit in this country. Commercial men, with 
hardly a single exception, endeavour to extend their business beyond their 
legitimate means. A manufacturer, for instance, has a capital of 20,0007, ; 
instead of investing 15,000/. only in his fixings, and keeping 5000/, in reserve 
for his daily expenses, he expends the whole in his works, and then depends 
for the ready cash required for his daily operation upon credit, upon bills, 


when, drawing it again, he brought up a trunk, close shut and very heavy. | and ac commodation-paper, 


As long as money 1s cheap, this system may go on; but when from any 
sudden foreign cause the money-market becomes tight and capital is re- 
quired to be sent abroad, interest, from the competition of oe whose 
commercial existence depends upon credit, rises to an enormous height, 
ready cash cannot be procured on any terms, and everything is thrown into 
Bankruptcy and ruin follow in their train, and our 
operatives are thrown upon the pavé. 

One of the a objects of Peel’s Act of 1844 was to prevent this. 


| The commercial public by this enactment were informed, that the Bank of 


the bundle opened, they found, to their great amazement, the corpse of a | 


young lady, whiter than snow, cut in pieces.” 


Haroun the Just is his own chief commissioner of police; and | 
while he resents this discovery, as a proof that his subordinates | 
execute their duty laxly, he succeeds in ferreting out the story of | 


the young lady. It is painful in the extreme; but it turns out 
that she had perished under a paroxysm of marital jealousy at- 
tended by many ‘‘ extenuating circumstances.” We can find just 
now only too many parallels for the beginning of the story: but 
France, Ireland, and England, fail to equal Haroun in police 
efliciency. The carpet-bag found on Waterloo Bridge has become 
familiar to all the millions of newspaper readers in the United 
Kingdom ; but what progress has been made in tracing the man 
whose remains were mangled, packed up, and exposed on the 
bridge ? 

Before we have discovered even the old woman who carried the 
bag to the thoroughfare through the toll-gate, we have another 
ease of a corpse packed up and left for discovery. This time it is 
the body of a boy, who seems to have been starved to the verge of 
death, and then despatched by a blow, as if the murderer found 
starvation too slow a process for his impatience ; and the body, 
placed in a box, is left as a waif for the Admiralty, below high- 
water-mark on the beach at Eastbourne. The boy has been 
identified; he is known to have left his home at Peterborough 
with boyish companions ; but how he reached Eastbourne, and 
with whom he lived there, are facts not yet traced by the police, 

The next case occurs under the nose of a police said to be 
trained to perfection—that of France. A barrel has been directed 


from Paris to the station of Choisy-le-roy ; it lies there for ten | 


months, unclaimed—but not forgotten, for there is a suspicious 
odour about the piece of goods, At last the barrel is opened, and 
it is found to contain a part of the body of a woman, closely 
packed, wanting the head, and dried to mummification. It is as- 


sumed that the body must have been packed up “fifty years | 


7, ; but there seems little to warrant such an assumption, 
Ww 7 may be only an excuse for ‘the most efticient police in the 
world,” 

Another story is told by the Moniteur du Loiret— 

“ Two days ago, the gardener of the Viseount de P——, residing at Saint 
Ay, close to the gates of Orleans, while digging a hole in the court, under 





the kitchen-window, discovered at a depth of only two feet from the surface 


England would not be permitted to grant accommodation beyond their re- 
serve of notes, limited to fourteen millions, unless the extra notes were 
covered by gold. By the act it was also ordered that weekly accounts should 
be published of the state of the Bank-accounts, so that commercial men 
might perceive at a glance the fund remaining for accommodation, and to 
what extent they could trust to that. 

Now what was the duty of the Bank under such circumstances? This 
was plain—not only to raise the rate of interest in proportion as the reserve 
fund diminished, but to take care that this reserve find should never fall be- 
low a certain figure—4,000,000/. for example. They ought distinctly to 
have intimated at the outset and before any pressure had ensued, that be- 
yond a certain point they would not go, and that merchants were not to 
trust implicitly to them to have their bills discounted, even although the 
most unexceptionable names might be attached to those bills. Had they 
acted in this way, the disgraceful relaxation of the Bank Act would not have 
become necessary. Commercial men forewarned would have provided theme 
selves with funds from other sources, or would have narrowed their trans- 
actions, and everything would have been kept right. 

Instead of following this course, however, the Bank have proceeded as if 
they had unlimited command of capital ; and appear to have been actuated 
by the old principle that every good bill must be honoured, whatever might 
be the state of the reserve. They led the whole trading public to expect this, 
and allowed their reserve to fall below amillion. In this state of their funds, 
the Economist informs us, that on the very morning of the day when the 
Government letter was issued, the Bank actually discounted for one house 
alone bills to the amount of 750,000/. This was monstrous, and almost 
looks as if the Bank wished to compel Government to issue their letter. If 
such a system as this is to be carried on, then Peel’s Act is a perfect farce, 
which we are sure to see set aside whenever it suits the Bank of England, 
lured on by a high interest to exhaust its reserve, and then refuse to dise 
count a single additional bill unless Government relaxes the act in its fae 
vour, 

If the act is to be a reality, the Bank must determine never to let its ree 
serve fund fall below a certain point ; and when this point is attained, the Bank 
must resolutely refuse to discount a single other bill until its coffers are re- 
plenished by the old bills coming in. Until this principle is fully established, 
and the mercantile community are taught that they are not to depend on 
every occasion upon the Bank to supply their wants, prudence and foresight 
will never be introduced into our mercantile system. A, 





BANK-OF-ENGLAND QUESTION, 
10th November 1857. 
Srr—Your correspondent “J. A.”’ doubts the correctness of the argue 


SOME POINTS IN THE 


| meut of the Economist regarding the effect of gold drawn from the Bank 


the body of a young girl with the head cut off and laid on the breast. One | 


arm an 

le court in which the body was found is completely surrounded with 
buildings; which leads to the belief that the crime must have been perpe- 
trated several years ago. The Procureur Impérial went immediately to the 
Spot, to inquire into the facts and to have the body carefully taken up. All 
kinds of reports have been in circulation on the subject, but nothing what- 
ever to clear up the mystery has yet transpired.”’ 


There are curious coincidences in these cases. In three there 


a thigh were broken, evidently at the time the body was buried. | 


raising the rate of interest. If gold be the standard of value in England, an 
issue of Bank-of-England notes, to whatsoever extent it may be, can only be 
an extension of debt ; and though such notes may perform the functions of 
currency, they can only do so whilst they are convertible into gold on pre- 
sentation at the Bank. The Bank is therefore compelled to provide gold 
for its notes; and the only question for the Bank’s consideration is, what 
amount in notes can it saiely issue by Joans or discounts until a demand for 
gold for such issue is created? Peel's Act, on supposititious agar | 
stipulates 14,000,000/.; and, although experience hitherto has indor 

that as a probably safe limit, the reason of its adoption has only previous 
experience to justify it, and not what can be called sound economical prin- 
ciples, Now, the test of previous experience, so applied, refers solely to the 
amount of currency absolutely required for the United Kingdom; for, 
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though in Scotland, for instance, the chief currency is composed of Scotch 
bank-notes, yet the issue of them is based upon convertibility, and therefore 
if a demand should arise for the payment of a foreign debt, the Scotch 
banker must provide for it by drawing on his reserves in London. So, 
in, ifa demand arises in England for the payment of a foreign debt, 
which cannot be liquidated on more favourable terms by exports of commo- 
dities, recourse must be had to gold, and application is made to the great 
holder of it, the Bank, which must circumscribe its accommodation to the 
ublic on the basis of the convertibility of its notes as fixed by Peel’s Act. 
t is evident that the Bank’s natural protection, therefore, on the principle 
of supply and demand, is to raise its rate of interest as its reserve, kept for 
the convertibility of its notes, gets diminished by the increased demand for 
loans or discounts. Your correspondent argues as if the Bank must issue 
notes in exchange for gold only, but overlooks that it may issue them on sa- 


tisfactory securities to the limit of fourteen millions, and that for such issue | 


gold may be immediately demanded. 

A five-pound Bank-of-England note is xo¢ equal to five sovereigns in 
America, in France, and all over Europe, unless when the exchange is in 
favour of this country, that is, when gold is comparatively dearer here, and 
those foreign countries are in our debt. 

The late Mr. G. Muntz, and those of his school, found fault with the price 
at which gold was fixed by Peel’s Act, viz., 3/. 17s. 103d. per ounce, It 
never could have occurred to Mr. Muntz that the price was dependent on the 
weight of the sovereign, otherwise such an objection could not have been 
started. A sovereign weighs 123 171-623 grains, and an ounce weighs 480 
grains ; consequently the value of an ounce must be 3/. 17s. 10}d. Supposing 
a sovereign weighed 120 grains, the value of an ounce would then be 4/. 
The answer to the question, ‘* What is a pound?”’ issimply, so many grains 
of gold, constituting the sovereign. 

Rithough the public can send gold in quantity to the Mint for coinage, 
and get sovereigns at the rate of 37. 17s. 10}d. per ounce, yet it is prac- 


tically of greater advantage to get payment at the Bank at 3/. 17s. 9d., for 


the loss of interest, say for twelve days even, would be greater than the dif- 
ference between the two rates. 

If the Bank were compelled to have fourteen millions of gold in its vaults 
instead of fourteen millions of Government debt in its books, the converti- 
bility of its notes would be undoubted; but so long as people doubt the 
policy of acting on such a principle as making the currency to all intents 
and purposes metallic though represented by paper, we shall always have 
recurrences of financial disasters that spring from an over-issue of paper. 

X. 


RECONSTRUCTION AND TREATMENT OF 
INDIAN ARMY, 


THE 


14th November 1857. 
Sm—In reorganizing the Native portion of the Bengal Army, I beg to 
propose that it shall be constituted so as to be invincibl i 
well as external enemies; less expensive, and more serviceable in every way 
than the former. 






1 Colonel, Let each Native corps consist of 57 Euro- 
2 Lieut.-Colonels, veans and 4600 Natives, abolishing those 


2 Majors, 
10 Captains, 
14 Lieutenants, 

8 Ensigns, 

1 Surgeon, 

1 Assistant-Surgeon, 

1 Sergeant- Major, 

1 Quartermaster-Sergeant, 


1itherto highly-prized middlemen the Nativ: 
omeers, 

Have three such corps cantoned together, al- 
ways changing the regiments as Government 
deems advisable from time to time. The three 
corps to oe European battery of artillery of 

te ‘npanies ive 9-pounders and one 24-pounder howitzer, 
16 Sergeants of Companies. and100 men. This gives 271 Europeans; and the 
57 Devil’s in it if this force cannot master 1500 

3 times that Natives. 
oy In front of the centre of the barracks ther: 
171 must be an intrenchment for the guns of the 
battery ; the guard furnished by the Artillery. 

A corps of 500 men is large enough for any purpose; but I submit they 
should be employed solely as soldiers, not as escorts. Let this duty devolve 
on police until railways are established, and no requisition for troops from 
civilians be attended to unless the peace of the country is in danger. 

I have put down a large number of officers, I admit. 
—some absent in England or elsewhere—from various causes. A 
brigades formed as I have described may, I consider, be made available for 
the entire duty of the plains of India in peace-time—assisted by a very few 
corps of British cavalry and infantry, troops of horse artillery, and regi- 
ments of irregular cavalry. I therefore advise that the chief portion of the 
European regiments be stationed in the hills, where the English soldier will 
remain several years longer in health than he can do in the more trying cli- 
mate of the plains—where the excessive heat depresses his spirits, and too 
often induces him to seek temporary relief in liquor; and where I have seen 
troops so prostrated and enfeebled by fever and want of air as to be totally 
unfit for service. This applies to the men more than to the officers, who 
have every comfort in the shape of large houses, ice, tatties, punkahs, and 
thermantidotes ; while the poor privates are huddled fifty together without 
one of these luxuries beyond a punkah—if they can get a man to pull it. 

At Cawnpore, 1100 Englishmen were quartered in stifling barracks ; the 
sluice of the city, which ran past them, causing most disgusting effluvia. 
How many lives were sacrificed and hundreds of pounds lost by this disgrace- 
ful arrangement, I leave my readers to judge. 

I was on a Committee in Fort William at Calcutta to inquire why the cots 
of H. M.’s 120th Foot had been broken. The result proved that the cots had 
been filled with vermin, and when the lights were extinguished these tor- 
mentors came out and irritated the men almost to madness. They were not 
permitted to change their hot sleeping-quarters for the verandah, for fear of 
cold; so, unable to obtain rest, they exhausted their fevered feclings by 
dashing their cots to pieces, to get rid of them and the vermin together. 

e officers, who were expected to punish these men who dared to destroy 
the property of Government, were lodged in capital houses, and fared sump- 
tuously every day. This occurred to acorps whose commanding-oflicer was 
one of the best and most amiable in the service—ready to do all in his power 
for his men. 

The forts of Agra and Allahabad are frightful as residences for English- 
men. The Commissary of Ordnance constantly reported to Government, 
that owing to this cause, the non-commissioned Ordnance Staff ought to bi 
allowed to live in lodgings outside the walls: but the appeal was never at- 
tended to. 


few 


Colonel Cureton, of the 16th Lancers, tried to induce Government to send | 
home all non-commissioned officers on furlough by turns, and thus give 
| sound as with tempered steel might be produced with one-fourth the thick- 


them a benefit only extended to officers, Ie might as well have spoken to 
the winds. 

The moral of this is, that 40,000 men are just gone to give up their life’s- 
blood, if necessary, in that terrific country India. Unless some humane aud 

hteous arrangement is made as to their habitation in the healthiest parts 
of the country, some improvement in the ventilation of their quarters, some 
alleviation of their sufferings from heat and want of air, they will be victims 
to that short-sighted economy which has too long sacrificed human life to the 
fear of incurring expense, 


} jointed. 


| each other, their depth being increased to twelve inches, so as 


rainst internal as | 


| replaced without much trouble or confusion. 1 
| mainly from infirm earthy foundation accessible to the rain. With the flags 


Some must be sick | 


Carriage for the conveyance of baggage of the Native Army should cease 
to be supplied by the State. Batta and extra-batta should be abolished - 
and the sole substitution should be 1 rupee per month permanent addition to 
the Sepoys’ and 2 rupees to non-commissioned officers’ pay,—accustoming 
them to look to the own resources, which they ought to do without tsoubiins 
Government. . 

I was in the Army of Reserve at Ferozepore in 1843. Each Native corps 
—_ up its own camels for baggage by contract, so that we could move * 
a few hours ; a plan surely preferable to making requisitions on civil au- 
thorities for hundreds of carts pressed into service, to the misery of sur- 
rounding agriculturists, whose overladen bullocks are ill-treated by the very 
men who profess to worship the cow. The Irregular Cavalry always kept 
up their own carriage, and were ready to march at a moment's notice : why 
should other arms of the service be less efficient in this respect ? 4 

With regard to the supply of Native Cavalry I will only say, that if Cap- 
tain Rattray can recruit 1000 horsemen in the Punjaub who have proved 
trustworthy in the present crisis, why not try a continuance of the plan >— 


| but have no more Native Artillery. 


Pensions as a rule should be abolished in the Native Army; and men 
should be enlisted for a limited time, but for general service: pensions only 
to be given on the recommendation of commanding-officers, or for wounds 
received in action or on duty. These arrangements would form ties which 


| have never yet existed between the head of the —~ and the soldiers, I 


ought to have said, that as their pay now stands, each Sepoy can save half 
of it for transmission to his family: this, with an extra rupee, renders pen- 
sion under ordinary circumstances unnecessary. ‘ 

Yours faithfully, An Inpran CoLonet, 


STREET-PAVING, AND “BIG BEN,” 
1 Adam Street, Adelphi, 9th November 1857, 
Sm—Your correspondent ‘An Observer” is quite right in his notion as 
to the desirability of using a solid foundation below the paving of th 
upper surface. And the thing is not merely desirable but very practicable. 
A surface of flag-stones—the larger the better—four to six inches in thick- 
ness, should be laid on the ground, with a slight rise in the centre, and well 
On this should be laid four to five inches of concrete, in which the 


upper surface stones should be bedded. The mode of bedding these stones 


| is also important. Their size is, or should be, about twelve inches in length, 


nine inches in depth, and three inches in thickness. Those who have 
watched the operation of paving may have remarked, that the stones when 
first deposited ready for use overlie each other in rows at an angle of forty- 
five des When placed in position they are vertical, so that each ston 
in succession may be driven down like a wedge by the blows of « heavy 
wheel. They ought to be laid at an angle of forty-five degrees overlying 
i to forma 
square of twelve inches by three inches thick. The upper surface would 
thus present a series of ridges across the street, giving hold for the horses’ 
feet. Two advantages would result from this. First, the stones overlying 






recs 


| each other would form a practically solid body; and, when worn down, the 


acute angles would constantly break away, keeping up perpetual ridges, like 
the grinding teeth in mammalia, to give foot-hold to the horses, till the 
stones were worn out on the upper edge, when one end of each of the stones 
could be turned upwards. 

The object of the flag-stones is, first, to distribute the pressure over a large 
space, as the blow which takes effect to sink a small stone, has no effect on 
a large one; secondly, to prevent the percolation of rain-water and the 
rising of mud between the joints of the stones. 








The objections to the plan are, first, the expense: but the first cost would 
be far more than compensated by the saving in repairs and relaying. Se- 
condly , the increased difficulty of access to the water and other pipes. This 
difficulty might be got over by enclosing the large pipes between dwarf brick 


walls, with « row of flag-stones laid along them, which could be taken up and 
The present difficulty arises 


laid on the bricks, and the upper surface laid on concrete, there would be no 
subsidence after relaying. The flag-stones over the pipes should be thicker 
than those on solid ground, and have holes through them to fix lifting-tackle 
to. In this mode the night would suttice to relay the paving without stop- 
ping the daily trattic. 

With regard to the side-pavements, the existing flags should be overlaid 
with a perforated cast-iron surface, inlaid with bitumen, the cast-iron rising 
on legs two inches above the flags: these iron castings might be horizontally 
level, the pavement below being at a slope, and thus all dirt, water, mud, 
and orange-peel, &c., would pass and be trodden through the openings, and 
slipping would be prevented; and a man might walk from Hyde Park 
Corner to the Bank in wet weather without a splash on his garments. The 
under-pavement would never wear out; and the upper surface being move- 
able, in triangles of about three feet, could be replaced either by day or 
night without impediment to the traffic. } 

It would be quite worth while for the City authorities to try this plan in 
Fleet Street or Cheapside, where repaying is so serious a nuisan 


‘* Big Ben” has burst. The national purse paid for “ Big Ben,’’ and th 
predicted E fiat has grown still tlatter with the fissure. The bell being m 
Palace Yard, the national purse could afford to experiment upon it. The 
cracked sound is a result of two edges of the metal vibrating on each other. 
It might be worth while to pass a thick saw along the course of the crack t 
ascertain whether the removal of the contact would produce a_ satisfactory 
sound, Again, before recasting, it would be worth while trying whether 
heating the bell and pouring molten metal into the erack would not render 
Our friends the Yankees if they happen 
to burst the cast-iron cylinder of a locomotive-engine, mend it by casting m 
: with the metal of the cylinder, and the heat 
h less. 





it as a new and perfect chrysolite. 
a patch which is homogeneous ’ 
required for a similar autogenous process with bell metal is m 
We may not get so fair a chance of trying the experiment for some time. 

In Mrs. Austin’s Characteristics of Goethe, the poet is made to re mark— 
‘¢ There was an old dyer in Heilbronn who was wiser than they all.” 

A wise old Yankee of New York, a bell-founder by trade, called on mé 
some time back, when Big Ben first arrived, to tell me his noti 

‘* Bell-metal is hard and brittle as glass. If plunged hot into water it be- 
comes soft, the reverse of steel. Being brittle, it is cast very thick to pre- 
vent breaking with blows. 

‘The ancients made cutting weapons of bronze, probably b ll-metal. 
This must have been by tempering down the hardness to sufficient tough- 





hess. 
‘It is therefore probable that if large bells were tempered, a volume ¢! 
ness of metal. : 

This Yankee notion is worth trying by those who have the ordering of 
the world’s Metropolitan clock. : 

In Prussia, huge tuning-forks of tempered steel weighing several hundred- 
weight, and suspended over an edge-beam, are made to do duty for bells. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, W. Brinces ADAMS, 
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NORMANBY’S YEAK OF REVOLUTION,* 
ALTHOUGH readable, various, and interesting,—letting the reader 
often behind the scenes, and exhibiting many of the actors in the 

at Parisian drama of 1848 in their everyday clothes and per- 
sonal character,—the Year of Revolution will scarcely support 
expectations derived from the position and opportunities of the 
author. Part of this disappointment was inevitable. The more 
secret, and no doubt the most curious particulars that came under 
the notice of Lord Normanby, are suppressed for the present, for 
reasons that will readily suggest themselves. The two greatest 
events embracing action, the revolution of February and the civil 
war in June, have been much more fully described by the corre- 

ndents of the daily press, from actual observation in great 

rt; and though Lord Normanby’s anecdotes may probably be 

tter authenticated, his stories are not so numerous. 
defect is, that the book is too long for the actual information it 
furnishes; and this seems to arise from the form. 1t was the 


The main | 


author’s habit to write in a journal something like the counter- | 


yart of the more popular information he transmitted to London in 
is official correspondence. Of this, and some private entries, 
with assistance from his actual despatehes—all conveying the im- 
pressions of the moment, and not the subsequent views of the 
author, (which are occasionally given in notes,) the larger portion 
of the work consists. As nearly the whole is in the style of a 


despatch, and might often have been copied from one into the | 


diary, the narrative generally bears too much the character of 
state paper writing ; clear and easy from the art of the author, 
but still rotund, with the copia verborum and often the uniformity 
of style which may be proper to public documents, but is a fault 
in a narrative that should vary with the changes of the theme. 


The introductory portion, tracing the blunders, unpopularity, and | 


distrust of the King and Guizot, from the féte of *‘ the Glorious 








advisers, they understood each other sufficiently for him to feel almost sure 
he might rely upon his assistance and that of his friends, but that the King 
must excuse his giving him any positive answer till he had had an oppor- 
tunity of consulting with these gentlemen and some of his other friends, 
The King said—* This is not a moment to make conditions, but there is one 
thing I must except from a general carte blanche; I must not have Marshal 
Bugeaud at the head of the army. The army must be reserved, as hitherto, 
for my sons, and Marshal Bugeaud would never allow that.’ Count Molé 
replied, that it was his undoubted intention to have proposed Marshal Bu- 
geaud for that department ; that he did not know what the Marshal’s wishes 
might be, but that he could not accept the commission with such a restric- 
tion. The King then said, ‘ Let me see you again as soon as you have made 
up your mind,’”’ ‘ 

Never perhaps was a throne abandoned so readily and with so 
little dignity ; and the King maintained his consistency to the 
last. Even in finally quitting the shore of his country and what 
was once his kingdom, he must still and riskfully enact the 
player. 

‘* This project of making the descent upon Rouen was in the end sueced#- 
ful. The King and Queen arrived at Rouen, embarked on board the river- 
boat ; they then redescended in it to Havre, but had to make a short step 
from one quay to the other to get on board the English steamer. And here 
it was that the King was very near betraying himself by overacting the part 
of an English bourgeois anxious to return home. It was evidently of the 
utmost importance that, in a place where he was so likely to be personally 
known he should keep himself quiet and endeayour to escape observation. 
Instead of which, I hear he was bustling about, exclaiming loudly, ‘ Where 
is Mrs. Smith? Where is my old woman? Come here, my dear!’ He 
was, ony of fact, recognized by a fishwife on the quay, who screamed 
out, * Tis the King, who is making his escape |’ But it was too late to 
stop him; he was already under the protection of the English flag: the 
ladder was at once loosened from the quay, and the vessel, with all her 
steam well up, pursued her course at full speed,” 

The various descriptions of public assemblies, debates in the 
Legislative bodies, and similar occurrences, have been fore- 
stalled by newspaper-reporters, The Ambassador’s pictures are 


| more vivid and lifelike, because they are more dramatic and in- 


Days of July” in 1847 to the opening of the drama in February | 


1848, is in point of composition the most interesting section of the 
book, because it is the most condensed. However, the remarks 
of a close observer as to the evident approach of some serious 
change, if not conyuision, may have greater freshness than the 
revolution of 1848, about which so much has been written. 

A great merit of the book is its exposition of character, or rather 
the way in which it furnishes the facts and traits by which the 
reader may draw the “characters” for himself. Louis Philippe, 
Guizot, Lamartine, and Cavaignac, are more especially treated in 
this way ; but many traits are preserved of other and searcely less 
eminent men of all parties, from the old Legitimist to the extrem« 
Red Republican. 

In lately noticing the Parisian parts of Raikes’s Journal, we 
remarked what a bad appearance the King made: he looks worse 
in the pages of Lord Normanby. The stories are not of so paltry a 
kind, for they refer to his kingly rather than his private capa- 
city; but, bating avarice, they are pretty much of the same 
stamp, indicative of intense selfishness, paltriness, trickery, and 
the universal distrust he had contrived to inspire. Even during 
the worst apprehensions under the revolution, no one looked upon 
the late Government with regret or towards it with hope. Here 
the King is, playing the trickster in a small way, on the very eve 
of the revolution. 

** I went that night to the Tuileries, without learning the decision of the 
Opposition Deputies. As his Majesty had often volunteered to speak to m« 
upon his own affairs, I thought it possible he might do so then, and I was 
prepared, if the oceasion was thus offered, humbly to represent to his Ma- 
jesty the danger, in the existing state of the public mind, of unnecessarily 
provoking a collision in the streets; but I was told on the stairs, by one of 
the Generals whom I met, that the Opposition had given up the banquet, 
and found the whole Court in an ecstacy of delight, as if they had gained a 
great victory. The King spoke to me for time with great animation, 
but never once alluded to the passing event He adverted to our proposed 
diplomatic intercourse with Rome ; to the difficulty of receiving a priest at 
St. James's in full canonicals; told a story of the Archbishop of Narbonne, 
who, in the days of his emigration, had got over the difficulty by going t 


George the Third in court-dress with a swor 

* T only allude to these trivial subjects of conversation because I found 
afterwards that the King had been st yi ect to the last, and that he 
had said to those to whom he spoke immediately afterwards, ‘I am very 
well satistied with Lord Normanby tonig1 f he had been speaking to 


me of the passing concerns of the mome1 
his Government.”’ 

Even when everything was rocking round him and the reyolu- 
tion not only begun but marching rapidly to its completion, li 
could not suspend his family greediness. The authority is appa- 
rently of the very highest, for Count Molé was an intimate friend 
of the Ambassador. 

** When the King sent for Count Molé fy the Chamber of Peers, he 
(Count Molé) had not heard of the resignation of Guizot, and had no precis 
information of the purpose for which he was summoned, It appears that 
the King commenced by asking him if he had heard what had happened! 
Upon his r ply in the negative, the King said—* The National Guard has 
declared itself. The Tuileries would have been stormed before many hours 
Were over: it was necessary, at any price, to avoid another 10th of August. 
I know it is not a pleas int thing to ask you to t ike office at such a time, 
but I rely upon your devotion. I suppose you have your Cabinet ready ?’ 
Count Molé saw this was a confirmation of the report that M. Guizot had 
insinuated that he had been intriguing to supplant him; and he replied to 
the King, that he had taken no st ps of that nature, that he had remained a 
— spectator in his own retired corner of what was passing around him ; 

ut that as Jong ago as last August, when speaking with M. Dufaure as to 
the ruinous system which they thought had been pursued by his Majesty’s 
B* A Fear of Revolution. From a Journal kept in Paris in 1848, By the Marquis 
ef Normanby, K.G. In two volume Publis! by Longmans and Co, 


Li had ay | roved the course of 


dividual, and less mechanically told. There are several pictures 
of Guizot under his waning power in the Assembly, from which 
we take one, 

** Obviously did M. Guizot flinch under this verbal castigation, so power- 
fully applied [by Odilon Barrot]; and the assumed indifference with which 


| he had at first attempted to face his novel position completely failed when 


M. de l’Herbette brought more precisely and distinctly forward his direct 
personal intervention in the bargain by quoting a letter in which Mr, X, 
explained to his friend that he must wait till he could again see M. Guizot, 
as it was a subject on which the Minister liked better to speak than to write, 
His irritation then became so obvious, that M. de I’ Herbette, finding his at- 
tention distracted by pantomimic interruptions, said, ‘Je ne sais pas si l’on se 
contentera de répondre 4 cette citation par des haussements d’épaules, par 
des contortions de visage, par des rires sardoniques qui au surplus ne 
peuvent me décontenancer. J’ai vu le Tartufe de la Religion sur un autre 
théatre avant de voir sur le théatre politique le Tartufe de Probité,’ ”’ 
Lord Normanby gives a full account of the great invasion of the 


| Assembly by the mob in May, which heralded the insurrection of 


June, when even Ledru-Rollin failed of making any impression, 


is a strange scene, and a strange people where such proceedi 
Iti trang I nd a strang le where such pr dings 


| could be permitted or even thought of. 


| rally so beautiful 


** Ledru-Rollin now mounted the tribune, and at last obtained silence. 
For a few minutes it seemed as if he would have succeeded in maintaining 
his influence and turning the incident to his own personal advantage, He 
expressed the same feelings with regard to Poland as theirs, but added, how 
could any deliberative assembly take it into consideration unless they wert 
allowed freedom of discussion. The moment Ledru-Rollin uttered these 
words, a man in the crowd shouted forth, ‘ And the 24th of February— 
what was that which made you what you are?’ and in the height of the 
storm he had thus raised, Ledru-Rollin, shrugging his shoulders, descended 
from the tribune. Just then, a working man, sitting astride on the parti- 
tion on one side of our tribune, called out to a comrade, likewise mounted 
upon the opposite partition, saying that he had assisted in the construction 
of the new building; that he was sure it never was intended to sustain such 
an immense extra weight as crowded all round it; and he thought they had 
better come down and leave it to others, ‘ qui ont l'affaire a arranger.’ 
This naturally alarmed the ladies sitting in the front seat; who asked, with 


some anxiety, whether they could not now make their escape? The young 
leader who had before been so uscful in his interposition offered to go be- 
fore, if we liked, and make a way and escort us through the mob, We 
therefore started, our protector leading the way, there being besides my 
friend Sir Henry Ellis and the ladies mentioned above. I in vain endea- 
voured to persuade Madame de Montalembert and her friend to accompany 
us: she tefully but firmly declined to leave the building till all was over, 
It had i an interesting episode in this strange scene to watch the ex- 
pressive tenance of that distinguished lady, wandering from the threat- 
ening gestures of the wild men who by turns thronged the tribune to the 
quiet co r where her husband sat unmoved ; knowing asI did, that if these 


s acquired even a temporary triumph which gave them occasion 


aesperat 


to select their victims, M. de Montalembert, both from the powerful daring 
of his fearless character and from the widespread distinction with which his 
talents had invested his name, was likely to be one of the first objects of 


their sanguinary vengeance. 1 must say that every facility was civilly 
given for our passage through this dense crowd, though the lobbies were in- 
conveniently narrow. In passing through the organized mob in the South- 
ern court of the Assembly, I heard orders given for the occupation of the 
house by the main body of Barbés’ band, with the intimation that too much 
time had already been lost, that they must finish at once. This oceupatian 
was immediately effected without opposition; the President pulled out of 
his chair, the Assembly declared to be dissolved, and a Provisional Govern- 
ment proclaimed,” 

There are many anecdotes or observations indicative of the 
strange things and strange persons of that memorable year. One 
of the earliest and most curious was the rise in the value ofa 
sovereign before the Republic was well established. The date is 
February 29, 

‘“* The daily supplies of a large capital, like London or Paris, are e- 

it and wonderfully balanced, that each day leaves but a 
small surplus beyond the regular consumption. The barricades had com- 
pletely impeded the free circulation towards the outskirts; and the frightfal 
reports of the state of anarchy in the town deterred all those who usually 


| supplied the eity with provisions from attempting to reach its centre. My 


| own cook made a most doleful report of his prospects for the morrow, as he 
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announced the larder to be completely empty. We were also told there was 
no flour in the town, and that the bakers had ceased to distribute bread. 
Lamartine’s timely exertions, therefore, in causing the barricades to be re- 
moved, saved us from dangers quite as serious, though of a less ostensible 
description than massacre. 

“There is nothing that has surprised me more in the wonderful 
changes of the last few days than the utter destruction of all conventional 
value attached to articles of luxury or display. Pictures, statues, plate, 
jewels, shawls, furs, laces, all one is accustomed to consider property, be- 
come as useless lumber. Ladies anxious to realize a small sum, in a to 
seek safety in flight, have in vain endeavoured to raise a pp upon the 
most costly jewels. What signified it that they were ‘rich and rare,’ when 
no one would or could buy them ? 

‘The scarcity of money at once became so great that a sovereign passed 
for three or four and thirty francs,”’ 


The following is not a bad “mot ”; bringing equality to a prac- | 


tical test. 
‘In the morning, before I went down to the Assembly, walking to the 
Affaires Etrangéres along the Boulevards, I found myself behind three 


blouses evidently belonging to the Ateliers Nationaux on their way to the | 


attroupement at the Bastille, to which they had been summoned. One of 
them was saying to the other two, ‘Ils se donnent vingt-cing francs par 
jour. Ils nous donnent trente sous, et ils appellent ca égalité,’—alluding 
probably to the salary fixed for the Représentants du Peuple, and the wages 
given at the Ateliers Nationaux to the people themselves.” 

Although the plan of the work necessarily deprives it of the 
form of unity, yet there is much of the spirit of unity in its pages. 
The reader who goes through the whole will have a distinct idea 
of the origin | srogress of the revolution till Louis Napoleon’s 
election as President, as well as of the causes of its origin 
and its failure. This, shortly expressed, was selfishness. Louis 
Philippe, Guizot, Lamartine the representative of the Tricolor, 
Ledru-Rollin of the Red flag, and nearly all the lesser ministers 
or agents of the Provisional Government, nay even Cavaignac 
himself, sacrificed their cause and their own objects by pursuing 


with a too glaring eagerness, and too obvious a disregard of | 


right, their own purposes. Of course this selfishness varied in 
degree and in delicacy of appearance. It was strongest and 
most personal perhaps in Louis Philippe, and most brazen among 
the Red Republicans ; weakest in Lamartine and Cavaignac ; 
while in the last two it took the form of ambition combined with 
zeal for principles. In Cavaignac, the fault undoubtedly 
visible was an excess of political fanaticism, and a yielding 
weakness to the clique that surrounded him, permitting 
what under other circumstances he would have disdained. 


A greater alloy mingled with the character of Lamartine— | 


as personal jealousy, and extraordinary vanity. His con- 
duct in submitting to much that was more than questionable on 
the part of his Red colleagues, before the meeting of the National 
Assembly, may be ascribed to the necessity of his position, which 
was too uncertain in point of strength to enable him to act inde- 
pendently. His subsequent union with Ledru-Rollin, that de- 
stroyed him with the country, is mainly to be ascribed to vanity. 
He seemed to fancy that he could throw off the nation like a dog 
and whistle it back again at pleasure. Lord Normanby and Lamar- 
tine were on terms of personal friendship: when it was under- 
stood that the great orator had determined not to separate from 
Ledru-Rollin, the Ambassador remonstrated. 
would thereby entirely lose the position he held as the champion 


of order ; he agreed with me that such would be the immediate | 


effect, but said he should recover everything again in three weeks.” 
Something of what it may be harsh 
jealousy is the nearest approach to the meaning, might precipitate 
the setting up of the Republic. Louis Philippe and Guizot were 
so distrusted, the King was so obviously unequal to the occasion, 
that to save him was beyond human power. It might be the same as 
regarded the Regency of the Duchess of Orleans, the dynasty had 
become so odious through the King. If the chance depended 
upon Lamartine, it was lost by the appearance of a rival in the 
tribune. This is from the account of the struggle in the Assembly. 

‘Graceful, dignified, and interesting as was at that moment the deport- 
ment of the Duchess of Orleans, she did nothing, because no one suggested 
to her what to do; and she wanted one quality, which alone at such a crisis 
would have appealed successfully to the national sympathies—she was not a 
Frenchwoman. The conduct of M. Sauzet, as President, has been repre- 
sented to me by persons of all parties by the expressive word ‘pitoyable’ : 
he appears to have entirely lost his head. M. Dupin failed in producing 
his usual effect from the tribune; had he been in the fauteuil instead of M. 
Sauzet, the result might have been different. General Oudinot, the son of 
the Marshal lately dead, was the only person who by his frank soldicrlike 
presence of mind seemed for a time to render the triumph of the Regency 

ible. At this moment my informant approached M. Lamartine, who sat 
in his usual bench, the lower of the extreme right of the Chamber, with his 
face buried in his hands, and whispered in his ear, ‘ Now is your time to 
fulfil your intention and confirm the Regency.’ Scarcely raising his head 
or removing his hands, he replied, ‘Je ne parlerai pas tant que cette femme 
{the Duchess] y restera.’ And my informant saw at once there was nothing 
to be expected from him, and that the most to be hoped was that he would 
not himself suggest the Republic. M. Marie, a very respectable barrister, 
in large practice, but of no great personal weight, and very advanced in his 
political opinions, then — a Provisional Government ; which was sup- 
ported by M. Crémieux, who farther suggested that it should consist of five 
members, 

** A popular leader, whose Ministry had begun and ended within the pass- 
ing hours of that day, then entered. M. Odilon Barrot had been detained 
elsewhere. Powerful as his influence in his country had long been, and al- 
though the French people still felt towards him the sentiment nearest re- 
spect which they could retain for any one, yet, at this moment, his advent 
was inauspicious, inasmuch as it brought into hostile action the master 
spirit of the moment. All the witnesses of the scene, with whom I have 
spoken, concur in this, that M. Lamartine had hitherto buried his face in 
his hands, as if absorbed in meditation as to the course he should pursve; 
but, as M. Odilon Barrot slowly ascended the tribune, he threw back his 
head, gazed fixedly upon him, and his whole attitude was that of defiance 

and opposition. I am far from asserting that his first feeling was, if the 


“‘T told him he | 


to term jealousy, though | 





Regency is adopted, there stands its counsellor and director ; is 
something in M. Odilon Barrot’s deportment, and a Poa “a jpn = 
integrity blended with superior wisdom, which was likely to be peculiarly 
irritating to M. Lamartine’s susceptibility.” y 

Besides the unity of causation traceable in the work, it well in- 
dicates the confusion, the barefaced corruption, and the manner in 
which ready impudence could promote itself between Februa: 
and June. We will take one instance—the story of who made M, 
Crémieux a Provisional Governor. 

** There was a seventh name appended, to the surprise of all—that of MU 
Crémieux ; how did that happen? The story current today is, that, amidst 
the deafening turmoil, the names written down by Lamartine could not be 
heard when read from the President’s chair by poor old Dupont de I’ Eure 

He transferred the list to the person standing next to him; who, having a 
| weak voice, was equally inaudible. As it was important no time should be 
| lost, these names were then given to M. Crémieux, who has the lungs of 
| Stentor; and he added his own name; which was, amidst all the confusion 

adopted with the others. f 

_ “*Some time after, in mentioning this anecdote to a friend of mine at that 
time in office, he said, ‘’Tis quite true, for J was the man with the weak 

voice.” ’ 





BERKELEY’S MONTH IN THE FORESTS.* 


| Mr. GRANTLEY BERKELEY is well known as an ardent sportsman, 
and a vigorous describer of scenery, men, horses, and hounds con- 
nected with sporting, as well as the sports themselves. More 
than this, he 1s also a very keen observer of animals, their in- 
stincts and habits, and so graphic a depicter of their actions that 
sometimes his account is as distinct as an actual representation, 

The present visit to the Forests of France in the neighbour- 
hood of Nevers, where a French friend, the Vicomte d’Anchald, 
held an office in connexion with wolf-killing, displays the same 
qualities as Mr. Berkeley’s previous books ; but, for various rea- 
sons, it does not produce the same effect. In the first place, 
troubles attended him out and home. While congratulating 
himself on the cheapness of the fare from Christchurch to Paris 
‘* first class,” he forgot all about his dogs; for whose trip, it 
seems, he was well fleeced. On his return, spite of the warning 
to be found in all guide-books, never to use your fists in France, 
he ‘‘ punched the head” of an insolent cabman at Havre; and 
though the pecuniary consequence was not much—ten francs— 
he was detained three days, chafing like an imprisoned animal of 
chase. There were other and deeper causes of sourness. The 
country was all that could be desired ; the woods magnificent, 
though being felled for fuel once in fifteen years by individuals 
and by the state in thirty years, they were rather too copse- 
like. The game in them was enough to stir the blood,—wolf, 
wild boar, stag, roebuck, and other animals. His host was 
all that could be desired; the sons of his host were capital 
fellows, and about two of the stoutest pedestrians Mr. Berkeley 
had ever seen. The neighbouring gentry were pleasant and at- 
tentive; so were the peasantry; so were the ‘ poachers in 
blouses,’—that is, countrymen who attend ‘“ meets” on the 
chance of killing a wolf and getting the Government reward for 
his head. But oh the sportsmen! oh the dogs! oh the sport! 
| It is not the custom of the country to signal by a simple blast as 
in England, but by playing tunes. The professional huntsman 
is sought not for his craft in venerie but his skill in music—they 
seek him at the opera. The dogs, naturally, are but so-so; they 
are made worse by bad management and no training. The ken- 
nel was good enough ; but the dogs were kept in it without exer- 
cise from March till August, and then taken out to hunt without 
any preliminary run whatever. They were strictly vegetarians,— 
barley bread, with no meat; and that is a less wholesome diet 
than oatmeal. They were fed all together, so that while the 
| strongest gormandized the weakest starved. The result may be 
| guessed. 

‘In that kennel I beheld about seventeen hounds in every possible and 
impossible stage of disease and incapability, and not above two or three 
among them that even looked fit to follow an animal of chase. There tot- 
tered Saxon—the great, able, young bloodhound, in the prime of life, who, 
singlehanded, had often hunted down, in runs of from two to four hours’ 
duration, the wild New Forest deer, and whom I had sold to M. d’Anchald 
in the previous spring—scarce able to sustain himself, nor possessed of 
energy enough to know me; as thin as a whipping-post, as hollow in his 
coat asa ‘French hen,’ and nearly blind from the yellow matter accumu- 
lated in the corners of his eyes. * * * 

‘** All the French hounds, except one old rascal called Musto, or some 
name like it, were either cripples or attenuated worn-out skeletons, save 
one powerless dog, liver-coloured and white, with a stump tail, for it could 

not be called astern. He was in fair flesh, though very mangy, but with- 
out exception as powerless, ill-grown, and ugly a thing as ever ran on four 
bad legs ; I think they called him Papajeau.” 

The training—‘‘ if shape it might be called that shape had 
none ”’—is as bad as bad can be. The hounds are not taught to 
select a trail and adhere to it; they ‘‘ babble” on any scent or no 
scent. They have vile and tricky practices, especially that ‘old 
rascal Musto”’; this sly old canine, when the Berkeley was holding 
forth as to his demerits, taking advantage of an accidental rous- 
ing of game, and — to confute the orator by the act. When 
tired, which soon happens, the dogs go to sleep; when awake, 
they dodge about, get up a cry at anything or nothing; do not 
run in a pack; and injure the few English dogs that the Vicomte 
d’Anchald had got on his visit to Mr. Berkeley. Then the 
Frenchmen ae not change their practices off-hand to gratify 
their visitor. Last, but by no means least, amid such success as 
there was, the real sportsman only shot a cub wolf, and that was 
also fired at by one of the blouses, The man, however, admitted 


* A Month in the Forests of France. By the Hon, Grantley F. Berkeley. Pub- 
lished by Longmans and Co, 
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that the Sessler abet had done the deed, and was rewarded for 
his veracity. This is part of the story. 

«J kept my ground and listened; when wow-wow went the sullen bay 

in. a long way off. Wow-wow; it’s coming again this way. I had taken 
up a position against a tree, where a long, straight, but very narrow path 
came down into the ride in which I had left my horse, and I was still lis- 
tening for that bay again, when something silently flashed into the extreme 
point of the little ride up eo “y~ 3 l a on wd + 

. That it was a houn new, from the whiteness of the coa 

— but why was it occasionally so dark and so obscured that a dim sub- 
stance kept shutting out the whiter pie of the hound from my eyes? I 
stared at it, when all at once the oddest noise and sight that could be burst 
on my sylvan and astonished senses. Down the path, right for my legs, 
came a splendid eub-dog wolf, — beaten, and by his side and touching 
him a powerful French hound, a dle to go twice as fast as the wolf, but not 
daring to stop him,—the wolf going with his head very low, but his hind- 
uarters very high, his brush between his legs; and every bristle on his 
back set up the wrong way ; his tongue out and his eyes flashing fire, while 
from his capacious Jaws he emitted the fathers and mothers of all the snarls 
I had ever heard, by way of telling the hound to keep his jaws off. The 
hound kept growling at him, sometimes behind him, nudging his hind- 
quarters with his chin—at other times alongside of him, licking his lips, 
and pushing his nose against the top of the wolf’s neck, just as you see a 
dog do when he meditates aga into another. All this done in a long 
heavy gallop, and beautifu ly illustrating my expressed opinion, that the 
aeons bounds in France cannot catch a wolf is, that they do not come up 
with him in force sufficient to roll him over. 

« My gun was to my shoulder all this time, but I dared not fire, on ac- 
count of the hound; in addition to which, the sight was so deeply interest- 
ing, I did not desire to terminate the fun till the very last moment. On 
they came till the wolf and hound were within two yards of my boots, when 
I suddenly raised one leg in the wolf’s face; which made him dash on one 
side clear of the hound, and I at once fired. The green cartridge never ex- 

loded, but like a ball it just went over his shoulder and missed him. He 
then crossed the ride behind me, going away aslant ; and on the first oppor- 
tunity afforded by the trees I rolled him over, when up sprang a blouse be- 
yond, and right in the line of my fire, and blazed into him. ‘* How—he’s 
dead >’ I exclaimed in French. ‘ Yes, sir,’ was the reply ; when my groom 
rode in, and, as a matter of course with Frenchmen, hallooed at his mare, 
and flung the dead wolf on her crupper, where he strapped it—a thing it 
would have been very difficult for us to do with an English horse, even with 
afox. My friend the blouse assisting in this, I rewarded him with some- 
thing to drink.” 

All these things put together naturally soured our sportsman ; 
and although he does not exhibit temper, there is much fault- 
finding and some opinionativeness in the book, which detracts 
from the hearty spirit that should predominate in sporting remi- 
niscences. The Month in the Forests, however, has a good deal 
of merit in the writer’s peculiar way. The bonhomie of the 
French—the riant character of the landscapes, as the excur- 
sionist saw them, and the impressions which novelty made upon 
his mind—are well described. There are also many passages that 
i mere sporting description into the domain of natural 

istory. Even in the descriptions, more than externals—some- 
thing of reflection—is introduced. See an example in the charge 
of the wild boar. 

** When the boar is fired at bay by the hounds, he seats himself on his 
hams against a tree or bush, and in that position awaits his baying assail- 
ants till one more bold than the rest comes within the reach of his tusk. To 
hear the vieux sanglier charge through the dense cover, which he always 
selects to fight or die in, on some assailant, reminds me of the first rush of 
a rocket, so do his immensely wide shoulders, propelled by his Herculean 
loins and quarters, crash through all impediments. His charge is sure to be 
heard ; for when he makes it, all baying around him for the moment ceases, 
as every hound has to save himself and get out of the way. The only cry 
that is occasionally heard during the charge proceeds from some unhappy 
individual of the pack whose life or limbs are sacrificed to the boar’s fury. 
His road being for a space thus cleared, the chase again continues for a 
minute or two with a lively hunting cry, but soon assumes the sullen roar 
which proclaims the old solitary once more in his arm-chair. When an old 
boar of this sort, with all his power about him and unwounded, turns to 
bay, and, either from distress or from anger, ceases to fly, then, unless the 
gentleman makes in in aid of the hounds, the whole pack, one hound after 
the other, may be destroyed. In one of these encounters, M. d’Anchald had 
— out of eighteen hounds killed or put hors de combat ere the vieux 
solitaire succumbed.” 


THOMAS MILLER’S OLD TOWN.* 
Ix this volume our old friend the Basketmaker gives, apparently, 
a description of the place in the North of England where he was 
born and bred. The style of presenting the ideas is his own ; the 
meral scheme, both in matter and manner, has been suggested 

y that of Washington Irving. Had the author of ‘* The Sketch- 
book ” lived in ‘‘ Our Old Town” instead of in America, he would 
have treated matters in much the same way as Thomas Miller. 
The reader would have had the streets, the houses, the river and 
its “ staithes” or landing-places, exactly described. The primi- 
tive habits, ideas, costumes, and superstitions of the dwellers in 
an out-of-the-world town fifty years ago, would have been 
limned, together with a few old adherers to the fashions of an- 
other age. The lovemaking of young men and maidens, or of 
aa of a higher grade, was as little likely to escape Mr. 

iller as his prototype, any more than the traditions, the ghost- 
stories, or the odd characters of the place. Nor would either 
Writer have forgotten the landscapes of the vicinity, or what 
could be there picked up in the way of family history, ancient 
remains, or matters more directly topographical ; and though this 
Vicinity was somewhat marshy as regards the banks of the river, 
yet it had features of its own in fine weather. 

“There was no walk so solitary, and yet to me so pleasant, as the long 
range of embankment that followed every winding of the river, and ran 
for miles along the water-edge, although so far from any habitation. To 
the right, the broad river went plashing and murmuring at the foot of a 
foreground of reeds, and almost every variety of water-plants, which were 
Overtopped by willows that played and swayed at the touch of the lightest 

ze; and sometimes, when the tide was low and the sun shone, you 

* Our Old Town, By Thomas Miller, Published by Brown and Co, 








might quit the embankment and walk low down close beside the edge of the 
water for miles, and not meet with a living soul. There was no sound but 
the ripple of the river, the rustle of the reeds and willows, excepting when 
some fish in pursuit of its prey rose up and made a loud plunge as it again 
descended into the water; or when the tufted plover went wailing by, or 
the lowing of cattle behind the embankment fell pleasantly upon the ear, 
Yet these sounds seemed not to break the silence, but only as it were to give 
a low voice to the stillness that reigned around, and which would have been 
too deathlike a solitude but for this just audible breathing of Nature.” 

Take this bit, take numerous other passages, and not only the 
general —— and the choice of subjects will recall Washington 
Irving, but his felicity of execution also. Parts, and suffi- 
ciently extensive to give a character to the book, have an effect of 
weakness. The diction is good, and the description clear; but 
the details are too many, and too literal; the whole is made up of 
particulars, like an inventory. This fault is more visible in the 
opening chapters, which are nearly all descriptive, than in the 
succeeding sections, where human character with some of the in- 
terest of a story predominates. The elements of the tales, indeed, 
are not of a vey deep or varied nature, and the persons none of 
the highest. The Old Town was a river-port, and its inhabitants 
by no means aristocratic ; a physician and a retired attorney being 
the élite of the place. But there is always an interest m hu- 
manity however humble or coarse, if we only have it truly pre- 
sented, and not enlarged beyond what it will fairly bear. ith 
Thomas Miller this is never the case; his failing lies in the op- 
ee direction. How would this old smuggler have fared in the 

1ands of a disciple of the intense school ! 

‘*In the same churchyard sleeps the old smuggler, whose daring deeds, half 
acentury ago, were the talk of the whole country-side : a dangerous sand, a 
little way seaward from the mouth of the river that flows up to Our Old 
Town, still bears his name. He too used to sit on the sunny staithe, and 
tell how he daringly steered over that perilous sand, when pursued by the 
revenue-cutter ; and how she perished with all hands, while he escaped with 
his contraband cargo. Ashe had lived, so he died, defying death to the last: 
when they brought the good old clergyman to visit him in his last illness, 
he sprang out of the hammock in which he always slept, took up a rusty 
cutlass, and vowed what he would do unless they left him alone. After that, 
he barred and bolted his door and windows; and the next morning was 
found dead. In the night he had drawn the tattered as | of the smuggler 
he once commanded from some secret recess, and covered himself with it; 
for he had many a time sworn that he would die under his old flag. You 
could not look at him, even in his old age, without recalling those daring 
sea-kings whose deeds, centuries ago, spread terror along our coast. He 
was often heard to boast that he never felt the feeling of fear; and those 
who knew him well believed him. In his younger years, men turned to 
look after him in wonder, and spoke of his deeds in whispers : tales were told 
of the old magistrate, who once committed him to prison, having been car- 
ried out of his house at midnight, and kept for days in the dark hold of a 
vessel, then landed again in the darkness, on the wild sea-coast, many a 
long league from his home ; but who captured him, or by what vessel he wae 
borne away, he never knew. After that, however, no constable could be 
found to serve a summons, nor any magistrate to commit, either the old 
smuggler or any of his crew ; for his vessel was looked upon with dread and 
terror, whenever it came up and lay moored in the river beside Our Old 
Town.” 

The volume is neatly got up, and freely illustrated with cuts 
depicting the features of the Old Town, whether from nature or 
the author’s descriptions does not appear. 


WINGED WORDS ON CHANTREY’S WOODCOCKS,* 

Ir not one of the curiosities, this volume may be ranked as one of 
the amenities or pleasantries of literature. The subject was a 
“lucky hit”; the treatment of that subject could only succeed 
by some happy inspiration almost as lucky; the introductory 
anecdotes brought together by the editor and part-author, Mr. 
Muirhead, are singular in their way; the book itself is worthy of 
its cognates. 

It was a peculiarity, perhaps a weakness of Chantrey, to pique 
himself upon being a crack angler and shot; though one of his 
biographers, Mr. Holland, has his misgivings on both points, 
However, on a yisit to Holkham, in 1829, he killed two wood- 
cocks with one shot. The exploit was rare, especially in the 
neatness with which it seemed to be done; for the second bird 
rose in a line with the first, (which Chantrey admits he alone 
saw,) and fell through coming into fire. The industry of Mr, 
Muirhead has shown, that however strange the lucky hit, it is by 
no means unexampled in modern times. Thus, in 1853, Colonel 
Shands performed the same feat, and with circumstances more 
surprising ; for, unless we take the sportsman’s own explanation, 
the deed seems to emanate from that Irish gun which could shoot 
round a corner. 

‘‘T was walking,” writes the Colonel, ‘‘ towards a large clump of hollies, 
with the keeper about twenty yards on my right, when two cocks got up to- 
gether, one fiving to the left of the clump, and the other to the right. I 
tired at the left bird, and brought him down; calling out to the keeper to 
mark the other; when he replied, ‘I saw only one bird, which you killed,’ 
This surprised me, as I had picked up my bird considerably to the left of the 
clump, and quite out of sight of the keeper. But while we were discussing 
the matter, and trying to account for the extraordinary disappearance of the 
second cock, my old bitch Belle was observed at a dead point, about fort 
yards beyond the clump of hollies; and there we found the missing bi 
under her nose. The only way in which I can account for the circum- 
stance is, that the right-hand bird must have crossed the line of sight just 
as I fired at the bird on the left; which, by the way, fell within twenty 
yards of the gun.” 2 A 

‘* The late Lieutenant Kirkes, R.N., brought down at one shot six snipes 
out of a wisp of seven. His son, Captain Kirkes, by a still more wonderful 
chance, killed (in 1856) with one barrel a grouse on the wing and two 
hares sitting; the hares having been ‘ formed’ together, ona rising ground 
towards which the grouse was flying when the shot was fired. * 
During the frost and snow of December 1856, a man of the name of Croft is 
said to have killed on the banks of the river Wyre, near the Shard, Ham- 

* Winged Words on Chantrey’s Woodcocks, Edited by James Patrick Muire 
head, M.A, Published by Murray. 
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bleton, no fewer than one hundred and eighteen gray plovers at one shot ; 
and at another shot, on the same day, sixteen ducks; using, however, a sort 
of large swivel-gun, fixed in a boat, and loaded with a quarter of a pound 
of powder and one pound of shot.” 

All these destructive men could tell their friends of their ex- 
ploits by the living voice; but Chantrey could speak in marble, 
and he did so. He sculptured the birds, even as they fell, on a 
marble tablet, and presented it to his host. 


This shot, or more truly its record in marble and its position at | 


Holkham, became a subject for many pens. The majority of 
the verses naturally took the form of the original epigram—an 
inseription with a pointed conclusion ; a few were of a more nar- 
rative character, and one or two by Mr. Muirhead almost be- 
came ballads. Some of the authors are of names distinguished 
in letters,—as Dean Milman, the Bishop of Oxford, Archdeacon 
Wrangham, Jeffrey. Others are men -_ 
life,—as Lord Wellesley, Lord Tenterden, and Baron Alderson. 
The volume consists of a collection of these jeux d’esprit, with 
some that seem to have been written by the editor expressly for 
= The total number of pieces, including translations 
the original Greek and Latin, amount to one hundred and 
sixty-nine, with prologue and epilogue. 

The literary men, we think, show the best. They have greater 
terseness and force, if not more felicity. The theme is mostly 
the obvious one—death and deathlessness from the same hand : 
and Milman is the foremost in point of brevity. 

EXIT, 
**Uno ictu morimur simul uno vivimus ictu.” 
The Bishop is not amiss; neat, and courtly, as becomes a 


bishop, though the compliment is not quite true as regards the 


ot. 
* San, 
‘Life in Death, a mystic lot, 
Dealt thou to the wingéd band; 
Death—from Thine unerring shot, 
Life—from Thine undying hand.” 
Jeffrey contributed two, each good in its way. 
“yar. 
** The life the sportsman-artist took, 
The artist-sportsman could restore ; 
As true and warm in every look, 
And far more lasting than before !’ 
‘* LXXXVII. 
*¢ The sculptor kill’d them at one shot, 
And, when the deed was done, 
He carv’d them—first, upon one toast, 


” 


And then, upon one stone ! 
With the exception of a tailpiece of pheasants by Chantrey and 
a medallion of him, the illustrations turn upon the woodcocks ; 


, 


their monument, the place where they fell, and the place where | 


they might laye lived. 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Books. 





Lord Brougham’s Acts and Bills, from 1811 to the Present Time ; now first col- | 


lected and arranged, with an Analytical Review, showing their results upon 
the Amendment of the Law. By Sir John E, Eardley Wilmot, Bart., Re- 
corder of Warwick, and Judge of the Bristol County Court. 


| 
Outram and Havelock’s Persian Campaign. By Capt. G. H. Tunt, 78th High- 


landers. To which is prefixed a Summary of Persian History, an Account of 
various Differences between England and Persia, and an Inquiry into the Ori- 


gin of the late War. By George Townsend, Author of ‘ Russell’s Modern | 


Europe Epitomized.” 

Remarks on Secular and Domestic Architecture, Present and Future. By 
George Gilbert Scott, A.R.A.; Author of “ A Plea for the Faithful Restora- 
tion of Ancient Churches.” 

The Life of Robert Owen. Written by Himself. With Selections from his 
Writings and Correspondence. Volume I 

The Shipwreck, a Poem, by William Falconer. With Life by Robert Carru- 
thers. Illustrated by Birket Foster. 

Early Struggles. By Mrs. A. Crawford, Author of ‘ The Lady of the Bed- 
chamber,” &e. &e. In three volumes, 

The Exiles of Italy. By C. G. H., Author of ‘* The Curate of Linwood,” Xe. 

Winged Words on Chantrey’s Woodcocks, 
head, M.A, With Etchings. 


Four books of poetry are before us, exhibiting in various degrees the 
usual characteristics of modern verse,—graceful sentiments, amiable 
ideas, and more or less of knack in the mechanicals of poetry ; but want- 
ing weight of thought, strength of expression, and felicity of execution, 
not to say some touch of originality or at least distinctiveness. 

Miss Hume’s Dramatic Poem of Normiton may claim the pas, rather 
for the class to which it nominally belongs than for any dramatic power 
contained in it. The story is too slight and conventional for exhibition 
in the form adopted; being merely the rejection of a lover by a lady on 
account of his irreligion, and their subsequent meeting and respective 
engagements to fitter mates. The want of action and of genuine 
dramatic interest, which must occur where the denouement arises from a 
change of mind, is not counteracted by what theatrical people call the 
‘business”’ of the stage, or by rapid and vigorous dialogue. On the con- 
trary, the incidents are scanty, and searcely worthy of the name; the 
conversations are very long, and either take a metaphysical character, or 
merely express feelings, or recapitulate what the reader knows or can 
manke a shrewd guess at. There are good passages, but a few parts do 
not make a whole. 

The miscellaneous poems are of a more attractive kind, but occasion- 
ally show that tendency to elongation which is sadly opposed to effect in 
verse. 

The Curse of Schamyl. By Francis Fitzhugh.—According to Haxt- 
hausen, the Circassian leader has a body-guard of a thousand picked 
men, who are sworn amongst other things to continence, strangely as 
such a thing is opposed both to Mahometan creed and opinion. The 
hero of Mr. Fitzhugh’s poem becomes one of this sacred band, owing to 
one of those reports, so common to British novelists in a difficulty, that 
his mistress is false; which ends in the death of the slanderer, by the 


ebrated in other walks of | 


Edited by James Patrick Muir- | 


| lady’s hand, who releases her lover from Schamyl’s curse by suicide, 

| The style is a sort of modified Ossian, 

| Antenne. Poems by Llewellyn Jewitt, F.S.A., &e.—A very pleasing 

| collection of miscellaneous pieces, often sensitive, always amiable in 

| feeling, and very frequently fanciful in imagery or idea. They do not rige 
to that artistic mastery of execution, which in poetry as in the other art 
patronized by Apollo separates the amateur from the professor. 

|  Withered Leaves, By Rusticus.—Also a collection of occasional verses, 

Except in a few passages, the withered leaves are of a common kind of 

commonplace. 





A Layman's Contribution to the Knowledge and Practice of Religion in 
| Common Life. By William Ellis.—The principal subjects of this “ eon. 
tribution ” are theology and political economy, presented in the form of 
| rather longwinded addresses or lectures to schools of children of the poorer 
The matter is all good and proper enough ; such as few would 
| think of questioning, fewer of formally propounding as something 
| new. For children of the poorer classes, perhaps for children of any 
class, the truisms may be found useful communicated orally. It strikeg 
us, that unless that communication was accompanied by a skilful elo- 
eutionary manner, the matter would not be taken in: the style is not 
so much diffuse as the method is discursive, introducing superfluous topics, 
as in a bad sermon. 


classes. 


Roots and Ramifications, By Arthur John Knapp.—An ingenious ap- 
plication of extensive reading towards discovering the original roots of 
various words. The investigation is not limited to mere verbal deriva- 
tion, but extends to words drawn from the names of persons and places, 

| or the origin of which is obscured by corrupt spelling or change of let- 
ters. The little book has not the philosophy of Trench’s work on 
words, but it is curious and informing. It is published in aid of religious 
and educational purposes connected with the district of Pickwick, Wilts. 
Statistical Bookkeeping. By Frederick Charles Krepp.—A_ proposed 
improvement on the usual modes of bookkeeping ; the essence of which 
appears to consist in condensing the original entries by a bricfer form of 
| entry, and by regularly abstracting the totals of these entries into a 
** statistical book,’’ which should exhibit the results in a gencral coup 
dil. In plans of a purely practical nature, there is no other test than 
| practice ; for in exhibiting a system its author naturally selects the most 
| favourable mode of working it, as, for example, a business where the 
| entries are brief: thus, what appears simple in the scheme may turn 
} out complex in the application to something else. Mr. Krepp intimates 
that statistical bookkeeping will reduce the labour * to about a third or 
fourth part of what it must always be according to the old plan.” 
The new plan will require a new set of books, and a new set of book- 
keepers, so far as regards modes of working. 


| 
| 
Tables for Caleulating Interest on a New Method. By James Pryde, 
F.E.1.8.—A variety of tables prefaced by exercises to show their appli- 
The author claims the merit of obtaining all the results by the 
| simple addition of two lines. We think he rather underrates some of 
the actual modes of working questions. Surely his method of finding 
| the days between any two periods is not a discovery, at least among 
| persons who have much to do with interest. The world marches at 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


cation, 


such a rate that ina new edition Mr. Pryde will have to increase his 
interest-tables: they go no higher than seven per cent, whereas ¢en or 
even more would be useful just now. 

The Demon of Gold. By Hendrick Conscience.—A translation of one 
| of this well-known writer’s tales for the ‘‘ Amusing Library,” 
“* The Boscobel Tracts” is a very curious book, and about as good an 
| example of single subject historical collections as may be found. Origin- 
ally undertaken, or at least completed, at the suggestion of the late 
Bishop Copleston, in 1827, it was carried out with a degree of judgment 
| and taste not always found in works of a similar character. The sub- 
ject, as the title implies, is the escape of Charles the Second after the 
battle of Worcester. The book primarily consists of original accounts of 
that event,—as the narrative of Charles himself, dictated to Pepys; the 
Boscobel of Blount, published soon after the Restoration; with various 
other original documents. These are introduced by a diary narrative, 
compiled from the authorities, and accompanied for the sake of completes 
ness by Clarendon’s account, though full of errors; which errors are 
corrected. Foot-notes accompany the text; and pedigrees; with much 
of family history relating to the persons who assisted in the royal escape, 
| fall into an appendix. ‘The pictorial illustrations are few, but choice 
| and real ; which is the main thing in illustrations. 

The use of “Men (and Women) of the Time,” for those who wish to 
know something about their contemporaries, has led to another and en- 
larged edition of the work, spite of the faults that may be alleged against 


it. 
| Although the titlepage of Dr. P. Lovell Phillips on “ The Principles 
| of Agriculture, especially Tropical,” does not indicate a reprint, the book 
is in reality a fourth edition. Of Letts’s useful Diary, published in 
| endless variety from a folio size down to a memorandum-book for the 
waistcoat-pocket, it needs but to say that the time of publication has ar- 
rived, 

The Boseobel Tracts relative to the Escape of Charles the Second after the 
Battle of Worcester, and his subsequent Adventures, Edited by J. Hughes, 
Esq., A.M., Author of ‘* Provence and the Rhone.” Second edition. 

Men of the Time. Biographical Sketches of Eminent Living Characters: Au- 
thors, Architects, Artists, Composers, Capitalists, Dramatists, Divines, Dis- 
coverers, Engineers, Journalists, Lawyers, Men of Science, Monarchs, Novel- 
ists, Painters, Philanthropists, Poets, Politicians, Savans, Sculptors, States- 
men, Travellers, Voyagers, Warriors, Xc. Also Biographical Sketches of 
Celebrated Women of the Time. 

The Principles of Agriculture, especially Tropical, and of Organic Chemistry, 
familiarly treated, By Lovell Phillips, M.D., F.R.C.P.L. 

Letts’s Diary, or Bills Due Book; and an Almanack for 1858, 


Fiue Arts. 
THE BRITISH INSTITUTION: STUDENTS’ COPIES. 

It is some few years now since we last noticed the annual collections 
of copies, by Academy and other art-students, from works of old or de- 
ceased masters exhibited at the British Institution, and goodnaturedly 
lent by the owners for the purpose of such practice. The collections 
used to be bad when we visited them; and they are now perhaps, to 
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judge from this year’s specimen, which was shown on Wednesday and 
Thursday, rather worse than otherwise. ; 

The utter failure of these excreises 13 suffix iently account d for by two 
reasons—theoretic and practical. The theoretic reason is, that it is of 
no use to give an ordinary student a Rembrandt, Reynolds, or Giorgione, 
to copy: the whole thing—the painter’s point of view, process of exe- 
cution, management of the brush—is quite beyond the student. hese 
are the consummate outcome of the great artist’s life-practice, and it is 
ridiculous to imagine that a beginner can either fathom or ape them. If 


he can get training from a living painter, so much the bett if not, 
what he has to do is to begin with easy things, and to go on to less easy 





and difficult ones as he acquires power. ‘The practical reason is, that 
any benefit which might possibly be got out of the copying- 
system here exemplified is totally lost unless the student is tied 
down to rendering everything exactly as he sees it. In the copies 
before us, on the contrary, there is generally no attempt of the kind. 
The blindness or ineptitude of the students in their innovations upon 
their originals is quite curious: did they but match their tint 

matches her Berlin wools, they must surely see that, in the 
Female at the Well which they are copying, the Reynolds’s F; 
traits, or the Vandyck’s Lady De la Warr, their own leaden whites ar 
spaces of rich colour, golden, tingling, and diversified. Nor 
this all: many students permit themselves to redispose thi 
rangement of colour, to leaye out and put in, and to transform whok 
compositions—and we need scarecly specify that the transformed is 
deformed. 

As casual exceptions to the general downright rule of badness, we may 
name the copies by Mr. R. B. Paul from Gainsborough’s portrait 
borough Dupont, by Mr. Haynes King and another from the Teniers, by 
Mr. Player from the Canaletto, and by Miss F. Young and another from 
Gainsborough’ s Dr. Johnson. Miss A. Tunbridge’s c py of Vandevelde’s 
“Morning Gun” is pretty nearly as good as the original, which is bad. 
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WAAGEN’S GALLERIES IN GREAT BRITAIN, 
Dr. Waagen ought to bea happy man. Engaged in a pursuit for 
which he entertains an unmistakeable predilection—oceupying I 


own country an important post in connexion with that | ; 
speaking there ex cathedra—favouring Great Britain also with his pre- 


sence and his dicta, which the natives accept as oracles—rambling f 


country-seat to country-seat, with ‘the privilege of spending a da 
his Grace’s guest,” or at worst with the escort of “a v« ry civil ] . 
keeper,” for express purpose of looking at pictures, and mak 





money by a book about them—he meets with no severer drawback to his 
satisfaction and self-satisfaction than the occasional war-whoop of Mr. 
Morris Moore, and perhaps a lurking consciousness on his own part that 
he is a bit of a humbug after all. 

It is probable, too, that even this half-consciousness does not exist. 
Most likely, Dr. Waagen considers the amount of confident crudition 
which he possesses to be the critical panacea in matters of art; and so 
long as he can recognize a style, guess an artist’s name, or substitute on 
for another, fix or surmise a date, and proclaim that a Titian is “ spirit- 
edly conceived, and executed with a y touch in a solemn and deep 
tone,” he believes in himself and his profundity, however absolute | 
want of originality and insight, however incapable he may } 
a work of art in those large and true relations which make it 
immortal. The jargon of studios and galleries is the element which h 
inhales for his own delectation and exhales for the public profit. In : 
Vandyck of Christ and Thomas, “the keeping is as masterly as the 
carrying out is refined”; in : Snyders, ‘ the motive by which the fore- 
most animal is snarling at the other because he does not want him to 
have a share of the booty is not so apparent’; a Bonifazio of the De- 
struction of Pharaoh is * a sketch of rare animation of motives, and 
great juicin of golden tone.” 

However, we would be the last to deny that art may be profitably 
treated even by a man who discerns technicalities, and does not see, or 
blunders about, ideas; and, from this point of view, Dr. Waagen’s new 
volume, and those to which it isa supplement, doubtless have their value. 
They must be of some considerabie use to persons who wish to know 


marro 





of seein 


grand and 


what there is to be seen in this country, and where it is to be found; and 
contain a huge number of hints, notes, and commentaries, more or less 
trustworthy, by an adept more or less learned and discriminating. No- 
thing but prejudice could deny that Dr. Waagen is au fait in schools and 
styles, and that he is safe to be right in many an instance where he re- 
christens a picture, confutes a date, dec iphers an inscription, or pronounces 


upon a work’s preservation. Not that we would take his mere ipse-dixit 
even on these matters. It is of course impossible to follow him through a 
hundredth part of the works he passes under review, unless the reader had 
the thing itself under inspection ; but, to take as a test a case of such 
universal familiarity as the recent ac quisitions in the National Gallery, 
we find the Doctor asserting that “the preservation” of the Mantegna 
** is excellent” without qualification, and wondering that “ the Madonna's 
head is inferior to the rest,’’—whereas the Galle ry officials themselves know 





and admit this head to be greatly retouched, as well as parts of the sam 
figure’s drapery. 

e present volume owes its appearance to invitations which 
Dr. Waagen received after his “ Treasures of Art” had been pub- 


lished. It records additions to collections already described, as well as 
new collections, with the admission that a great deal yet remains to be 
seen and. registered even after this fourth volume of 560 pages; and 
professes to be on the samx plan of arrangement as its predecessors. In 
truth, however, we fail to discover any plan. ‘The Doctor prances fron 
house to house, out of England into Scotland and back again, without 
any clear indication of dates, and without anything, as matter of system, 
to show why he exhausts some collections and skims over others, Of Bri- 
tish pictures of the present day the notices are sparing, the estimat 
generally liberal—perhaps sometimes with a spice of the goodnatured 
friend. Yet we think that, for the most part, Dr. Waagen bears a con- 
Seience, and would not call a picture good unless he believed it to be 
so; and he is decidedly entitled to credit for disputing the authenticity 
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of his entertainers’ most cherished works where he doubts it, as in the 
| ease of Mr. Bankes’s “ Raffaelle.” 


There is such a thing as a book, and there is such a thing as a cata~ 
logue. The author does not seem rightly to apprehend the distinction 
between the two, or their respective uses. A book should have plan, 
style, and continuity of interest; a catalogue should be portable. This 
volume is simply a string of catalogues,—even as catalogues not intelli- 
ibly arranged, and sewn together into ponderous bulk. Most of the 
ure preceded by a few paragraphs of the most meagre and 
commonplace kind—tributes to the pleasantness of a country-seat, which 
leave no impression, or to the kindness of a host, such as are neither ex- 
pected nor relished in English society, ‘The society of Sir Culling 
| Eardley d his family, and the interesting nature of the pictures, 
ome of which ar 





of a high class, and many very remarkable, only made 
1¢ the n gret that my time did not permit me to avail myself of 
the hospitality with which I was pressed to stay longer.” “In come 
an invitation from Mrs. Mildmay, we drove from Knole 
Place. A clear trout-stream, shaded by fine trees, 


me the more r 


pli ince witl 


Park to Shoreham 


and the fresh yerdure of the undulating grounds, give the house, which 
is new, spacious, and comfortable, a very attractive position.” 
In the same spirit of old-womanish slipslop, a slight notice of the 


Crystal Palace winds up with the following observations; the object of 
submitting which, at this time of day, to the English reader in a per- 
manent volume, is beyond our apprehension: perhaps they are intended 





for the benefit of the Doctor’s countrymen, in case of translation— 

** Finally, appertaining to the department of art, I may mention the 
ta l nd fountains, with the banks of exquisite shrubs and flowers, 
the creepers and pendent tlower-beds, which decorate the interior of the 
mlaece, while of the gardens and waterworks outside the building I can only 

y that they are conceived and carried out with a grandeur of design whie 


has no parallel in the world. At the same time, the distant and extensive 
view over a richly-wooded country, which stretches from the gardens and 
the horizon, alone richly repays the journey from 


seems to carry them up to 
London.”’ 





We conclude by offering, as a decidedly fayourable sample of Dr, 
Waagen’s matter and manner, the description of what should be a mogt 
nteresti ct n Mr. Bankes’s collection at Kingston Lacy. 

G rhe Judgment of Solomon. An unfinished picture of 
bout ht feet high by twelve feet wide, with ten figures the size of 
li From tl Man lchi collection in Bologna. The painter has 
conceived the scens a Roman sense, with a Prwtor or Emperor sitting 
n judgmer In the centre of a stately apartment is King Solomon, 
d lofty throne within an apsis-shaped tribunal. On his left is an 
lderly eof noble figure, in a dark dress and vermilion toga, On his 
right a y in ci hing position ; and on the upper step of the 
thre mother, the fine motive of whom recalls one of the lictors in Ra- 
phael’s cartoon of St. Paul striking Elymas the sorcerer with blindness, 
Next the old judge, but more in front, is the pretended mother ; a figure of 
reat elegance, with fine features and noble expression. At her side isa 


nting to the place where the master intended to introduce the 
This is distinctly apparent by the motive of the executioner 
close by, i of slender proportion and dark-brown colour, with 
his right hand raised, obviously about to fulfil the sentence, though the 
sword is still wanting. On the King’s right is the real mother,—also a noble 
i robe of juicy green and a mantle of broken red almost sli yped 
with her outstretched and delicate hand towards the child, 


young mal yp 
living child, 
} 


ked figur 


heure,—in a 


down, niin 
meal a that she would rather surrender it to the other woman than 
vcrifice its life. Behind her is another young woman. Further back a 
warrior and an old man, On each side of the tribunal is a fore- 
shortened areade of white marble pillars, This picture is incomparably 


whole collection. Among the very few works, 
great master, who occupies in the Venetian 


rtant of the 


the most imp 
ol this 


generally speaking 





| school the same position as Leonardo da Vinci in the Florentine, that before 


us exhibits the most important composition. The delicate feeling for style 
which is evinced in the balance of the composition shows us also how 
thorough!y titted he was for such a task. The freedom of the motives, and 
the development of forms, point to his last period. I have no doubt that 
the completion of this picture was hindered by his early death. The very 
circumstance, however, of its being unfinished, renders the picture on tech- 
nical grounds the more interesting. It is evident that the whole under- 
painting wa dina broken brown tone, and that, while he availed himself 


s lai 








of this ¢ ndwork for his shadows, the modelling in local colours was con~ 
fined only to the lights and half-lights, and executed also in cool tones ; his 
own warm glow of colour being produced by the operation of glazings, 





rhe general cifect is already, it is true, harmonious, but almost throughout 
ubdued.”’ 
BIRTHS, 
On the 14th September, at Simla, the Wife of Thomas James Biddle, Assist- 
snt-Suree Sth Foot, at Delhi, of a son and heir. 
On the lith November, at the Limes, Horsham, the Hon, Mrs. Robert Henley, 
a dan 


i the 12th, in Bryanstone Square, the Hon, Mrs, Parnell, of a daughter 
Onthe 13th, at Tiverton, the Wife of Colonel H, J, Morris, Royal Artillery, of 


it Fareham, Hants, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel F. D, Lumley, 


13th t Crowcombe Court, Somersetshire, the Wife of G. H. W. Carew, 
el 
1¢ Lith, in Grosvenor Square, Lady Charlotte Watson Taylor, of a son, 

16t at Tickhill Castle, the Countess of Scarborough, of a son, 
17 the Wife of Sir Charles Pigott, Bart., of a daughter. 

On the 17th, at § near Cambridge, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel R, G, 
Wale, of adaughter 

On the 18th, at Acton Burnell Hall, Salop, the Ilon, Lady Smythe, of a son and 
heir. 


On the Is 





elford, 


it Charlton, Blackheath, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Adye, 


C.B., Royal Artillery, of a 
MARKIAGES, 
On the 1 November, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Priestly, third son of 
Lee B ! f Loxley Park, Staffordshire, to Dora, daughter of Sir Henry 
Bold Hoghton, Bart., of Hoghton Tower, Lancashire 


at Searborough, the Rev. Fredk. George Blomfield, M.A., eldest 
wd Bishop of Londen, and Rector of St. Andrew Undershaft, Lon« 
laug rof Charles Brook, Esq., Healey House, Hudders- 


On th h 

son of the late L 

don, t \nne, youngest d 
DEATHS. 

Early in June, within the intrenchment at Cawnpore, of fever, Ellen, last sur- 
viving daughter of the late Gen, W. A. Yates, C.B., H.E.1.C.S., Commandant of 
Lucknow, 

In August, at Natal, South Africa, Sir Theophilus John St. George, Bart., of 
Woodsgift, county Kilkenny ; in his 46th year. 

On the 28th August, at Peshawur, of coup de soleil, during the outbreak of his 
regiment, Lieutenant-Colonel John Chamier Cooper, commanding the 51st N.L; 
in his 47th 

On the Ist 
eading a r 


year, 
) September, killed at Narra-owlie, near Sauger, while gallantly 
k t the rebels, Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Dalyell, of the 
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42d Bengal Light Infantry, third son of the late John Dalyell, Esq., of Lingo, Fife- 


On the 25th, near Jubbulpoor, killed by the mutineers of his regiment, by whom 
he had been detained as a hostage, Francis A. R. Murray M‘Gregor, Lieutenant 
52d Bengal Native Infantry, fifth son of the late General Sir Evan M. M‘Gregor, 
of M‘Gregor, Bart., and Leay Elizabeth M. M‘Gregor ; in his 34th year. 

On the 9th N: ber, at Cheltenham, Colonel Warner Westenra Higgins, K.H., 
late of the 21st Light Dragoons ; in his 77th year. 

On the 13th, at Buttville, near Kingsbridge, Devon, Rear-Admiral Hawkins ; in 
his 73d year. 

On the 15th, in Oxford Terrace, Clapham Road, Admiral Colin Macdonald, R.N., 
C.B.; in his 80th year. 

On the 16th, at Flushing, Cornwall, Rear-Admiral Thomas Ball Sulivan, C.B.; 
in his 77th year. 

On the 18th, at Brighton, Maria, wife of Lieutenant-General Parlby, C.B., of 
the Madras Army. 

On the 18th, Bear-Admiral Charles Graham, C.B.; in his 61st year, 


Che Army. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, NOVEMBER 17. 

War Orricr, Nov. 17.—Cavalry—lst Regt. of Life Guards—Lieut. J. K. Fraser 
to be Capt. by purchase, vice Magens, who retires; Cornet and Sub-Lieut. R. M. 
Biddulp h to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Fraser. 

2d Life Guards—Cornet and Sub-Lieut. E. 8. F. Berkeley to be Lieut. by pur- 
chase, vice Congreve, who retires; Corporal-Major R. Reid to be Cornet and Sub- 
Lieut, without purchase, in succession to Lieut. Lyon, promoted ; Cornet and Sub- 
Lieut. R. Reid to be Adjt. vice Lyon, promoted. 

4th Drag. Guards—R. J. Wright, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase, vice W. 
B. Armstrong, promoted in the 7th Drag. Guards. 

* Sth Drag. Guards—W. B. Colvin, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase, vice 
Richardson, promoted. 

ith Drag. Guards—Capt. J. Smith, from ha!f-pay of the late Land Transport 
Cups, to be Paymaster, vice Chichester. 

2d Drags.—Lieut. G. Cleghorn, from the 17th Light Drags. to be Lieut. vice 
Gonne, who exchanges ; Cornet 8. Seggie to be Lieut. without purchase. 

4th Light Drags.—G. J. Campbell, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase. 

6th Drags.—J. O'Neill, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase, vice Wetherall, 
promoted ; the Hon. E. R. Bourke to be Cornet, without purchase, vice Gould, ap- 
pointed tothe 3d Drag. Guards. 

10th Light Drags.—Lieut. F. H. Suckling, from the 65th Foot, to be Lieut. with- 
out purchase, vice Branfill, promoted in the 8th Light Drags. ; E. L. Lovell, Gent. 
to be Cornet, without purchase, vice M‘Adam, appointed to the 7th Drag. Guards. 

12th Light Drags.—F. Swindley, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase, vice Le 
Quesne, promoted. 

13th ~ 9 Drags.—R. H. Bush, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase, vice 
Southwell, promoted, 

Mth Light Drags.—Cornet J, Giles to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Blyth, 
promoted. 

15th Light Drags.—Cornet R. Penfold to be Lieut. without purchase. 

17th Light Drags.—Lieut. T. Gonne, from the 2d Drags. to be Lieut. vice Cleg- 
horn, who exchanges. 

Military Train—Cornet I. Cummin, from half-pay of the late Land Transport 
i oy to be Ensign, without purchase, vice J. Smith, appointed to the 7th Foot. 

The commission of Lieut. W. E. Cator, as Adjt. to bear date the 19th of September 
1857, instead of 30th of October 1857, as previously stated. 

Royal Artillery—To be Assistant-Surgeons—Assist.-Surg. R. W. Clifton, from 
the Staff; Assist.-Surg. E. P. Harris, from the Staff; H. F. Paterson, Gent.; R. D. 
Bura, M.D.; M.G. Jones. 

Corps of Royal Engincers—The undermentioned Gent. Cadets to be Lieutenants 
—C. Crawford, F. A. Le Mesurier, C. R. T, Davidson, B. H, Melville, C. J. 
Moysey, R. C. Price, T. Lyster. 

Infant Grenadier Guards—Lieut. and Capt. E. H. Cooper to be Capt. and 
Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice Hon. H. T. Forester, who retires ; Ensign and Lieut. 
8. C,G. H. Tracy to be Lieut. and Capt. by purchase, vice Cooper; C. Fludyer, 
Gent. to be Ensign and Lieut. by purchase, vice Tracy. 

lst Foot—S. C. Dixon, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Fraser, ap- 
pointed to the 17th Light Drags, 

2d Foot—Capt. J. Logan, from half-pay 44th Foot, to be Capt.; Lieut. R. H. 
Crampton, from the 91st Foot, to be Capt. without purchase. To be Lieuts. with- 
out purchase—Ensign H. Flood, Ensign H. J. Evans. To be Ensigns, without 
rs ase—H. J. Greene, Gent. A. P. Van Homrigh, Gent. W. H. Mulloy, Gent. 

*, Squirl, Gent. vice Flood, 

$d Foot—Ensign W. Ker to be Lieut. without purchase ; R. C. Hearn, Gent. to be 
Ensign, without purchase. 

4th Foot—Sergt. C. F. Brockman, from the 60th Foot, to be Ensign, without 
purchase, and Adjutant; J. H. M‘Ewen, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 

5th Foot—Ensign E. J. Tyler to be Instructor of Musketry; Sergt.-Major F. 
Drake to be Quartermaster. 











6th Foot—Capt. W. Black, from half-pay 42d Foot, to be Capt. vice Ramsay, | 


whose appointment from half-pay 62d Foot, on the 23d Oct. 1857, has been can- 
celled ; Quartermaster 8. Haden, from half-pay of the late 6th Light Infantry Regt. 
British German Legion, to be Quartermaster. 

8th Foot—Brevet-Major J. B. Wheatstone, from the 45th Foot, to be Major, with- 
out purchase, vice Brevet-Col. W. C. E. Napier, whose appointment, from half- 
Bi Unatt. as stated in the Gazette of Oct. 23, has been cancelled ; Ensign ©. G. 

lair to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Grierson, dec. ; Ensign W. E. Whelan to 
be Lieut. without pur. vice Blair, whose promotion on the 23d Oct. has been cancel- 
led. Tobe Ensigns, without purchase—R. Chute, Gent.; T. P. Senior, Gent. ; T. P. 
Fleetwood, Gent. ; G. N. J. Bradford, Gent.; W. J. Watson, Gent. vice Whelan, 
Quartermaster T. M. Chadwick, from half-pay of the late 3d Light Infantry Regt. 
British German Legion, to be Quartermaster. 

9th Foot—Ensign J. J. Plumridge to be Lieut. without purchase. To be Ensigns, 
without purchase—R. Fenton, Gent. vice Kitchener, appointed to the 6th Foot ; M. 
A. Scott, Gent. ; H. Givins, Gent. 

16th Foot—Assist.-Surg. J. R. Kehoe, from the Cape Mounted Riflemen, to be 
Assist.-Surg. vice L’Estrange, who exchanges. 

22d Foot—Ensign C. Tucker to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Tyacke, promoted ; 
F. E. E. Wilson, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Tucker. 

25th Foot—Licut. H. 8, Brown to be Capt. by purchase, vice Cox, who retires ; 
Ensign C. P. Higham to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Brown ; H. M. C, Legh, Gent. 
to be Ensign, oa vice Heigham. 

30th Foot—J. W. Green, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, in succession to Lieut. 
Tolcher, who retires. 

32d Foot—J. T. Gray, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Charlton, 
promoted ; T. Morris, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Hill, promoted. 

33d Foot—Major and Brevet-Lieut.-Col. J. E. Collins to be Lieut.-Col. without 
purchase ; Capt. and Brevet-Major H. C. Fitz Gerald to be Major, without purchase, 
vice Collins ; Ensign F. C. M. Glasgow, having absented himself from his regiment 
while under arrest, is removed from the army, her Majesty having no further ocea- 
sion for his services. 

37th Foot—W. Belcher, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Fraser, pro- 


moted. 

5lst Foot—Lieut. F. J. B. Reed to be Capt. by purchase, vice Morrison, who re- 
tires; Ensign A. W. C. Read to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Reed; W. P. L. Lewes, 
Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Read. 

53d Foot—Brevet-Major W. Payn to be Major, without purchase, vice Clarke, 
who retires upon full-pay; Capt. G. H. Cox, from the 9th Foot, to be Capt. vice 
Payn ; W. L. Barr, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, in succession to Lieut. Buck, 


moted. 
Pesoth Foot—Ensign C. T. Leighton, from the 20th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Telford, 
who resigns. 

6lst Foot—Lieut. E. R. Berry to be Capt. without purchase, vice Hunt, deceased ; 
Ensign T. Casement to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Berry ; Ensign E. B. An- 
dros to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Elkington, died of his wounds ; Ensign A. 
J. Tuffnell, from the 93d Foot, to be Ensign, vice Elkington, promoted ; Ensign A. 
E. Flood, from the 73d Foot, to be Ensign, vice Andros. 

65th Foot—Ensign W. P. Wrixon to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Suckling, 

pointed to the 10th Light Drags.; H. Butler, Gent. to be Ensign, without pur- 
- vice Wrixon. 

68th Foot—Major and Brevet-Lieut.-Col. H. Blount to be Lieut.-Col. without 


hase; Brevet-Col. T. Gloster, from half-pay Unatt. to be Major, vice Blount ; 
vet-Major H. H. Morant, to be Major, by purchase, vice Gloster, who retires ; 








Ensign J. O. D. Annes. 


Lieut. H. 8. Light to be Capt. by purchase, vice Morant ; 
Cathcart, Gent. to be Ensign, by 


ley to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Light ; R. A. E. 
purchase, vice Annesley. 

69th Foot—Major and Brevet-Lieut.-Col. E. Hickie to be Lieut.-Col, without 

urchase ; Capt. J. H. Edgar to be Major, without purchase, vice Hickie ; Lieut 

. Fitzgerald to be Capt. without purchase, vice Edgar ; Ensign J. Whitefora to 
be Lieut. without purchase, vice Fitzgerald; R. L. Thorpe, Gent. to be Ensign 
without purchase, vice Whiteford. sn, 

7ist Foot—Ensign W. B. Cowburn to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Lambton pros 
moted ; Ensign R. Heron to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Campbell, promoted ; R 
Musgrave, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Cowburn; J. Y. Allan, Gent. 
to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Heron. ° 

75th Foot—The commission of Lieut. H. Hurford has been antedated from the 
19th of July to the 13th of June 1857; the commission of Lieut. G. H. Row has 
been antedated from the 20th to the 19th of July 1857; Ensign C. M. Pim to be 
Lieut. without purchase, vice Harrison, killed in action; Ensign ‘I, White, from 
the 4lst Foot, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice L. Brown, who retires. 

84th Foot—C. T. Horan, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Peargon 
promoted, ‘ 

86th Foot—Lieut. G. W. Robinson to be Capt. without purchase, vice Weaver 
dec. ; Ensign J. D. Brockman to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Robinson, . 

91st Foot—Lieut. C. G. Dewell to be Capt. by purchase, vice Bruce, who retires, 

99th Foot—Lieut. H. F. W. Ely to be Capt. by pur. vice Macdonald, who retires, 

2d West India Regiment—Assist.-Surg. C. Bagot, M.B. from the Staff, to be 
Assist.-Surg. vice Clutterbuck, appointed to the Staff. 

Cape Mounted Riflemen—Assist.-Surg. E, L’Estrange, M.D. from the 16th Foot 
to be Assist.-Surg. vice Kehoe, who exchanges. . 

Dépot Battalion—Capt. R. W. Woods, 80th Foot, to be Instructor of Musketry ; 
Capt. A. Templeman, 21st Foot, to be Instructor of Musketry. 

Hospital Staf—To be Assistant-Surgeons—C. W. I. Moffatt, M.D. late Acting 
Assist.-Surg.; C. Bagot, M.D. vice Hoey, who has resigned; R. Sutherland, Gent, 
vice Holloway, promoted on the Staff; H. P. Gregory, Gent. vice Clarke, promoted 
on the Staff; F. Madden, Gent. vice Clutterbuck, promoted on the Staff; J. Ink. 
son, M.D. vice Irvine, promoted on the Staff; J. G. Grant, Gent. vice Beveridge, ap- 
pointed to the 78th Foot; D. Murray, M.D. vice M‘Fall, appointed to the 87th 
Foot; G. P. Wall, Gent. vice Mullan, appointed to the 8lst Foot. To be Acting 
Assistant-Surgeon—T. Callaway, Gent. 

Brevet.—Lieut.-Col, E. W. Crofton, of the Royal Artil. having completed three 
years’ service in the rank of Lieut.-Col. to be Col. in the Army, under the Royal 
warrant of Noy. 3, 1854—Brevet-Col. Hon. R. W. P. Curzon, Grenadier Guards, to 
be Col. in the Army. Major W. H. H. F. Clarke, on retired full-pay, 53d Foot, to 
be Lieut.-Col, in the Army, the rank being honorary only. 

Memorandum.—The Christian names of Cornet Armstrong, who was appointed to 
the late Land Transport Corps on Jan, 21, 1856, are William Andrew, and not Wil- 
liam only, as previously stated. 


Crate. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, NOVEMBER 17. 

Partnerships Dissolved.—Jones and Turnbull, Liverpool, brass-founders— Hewitt 
and Son, Egmanton, Nottinghamshire, tanners—Johnson and Co. Oldbury, Wor- 
cestershire, coal-masters; as far as regards R, Mason—Hammond and Holdfield, 
Birmingham, land-agents—White and O’Mare, Salford, packing-case-makers— 
Lees and Co. Manchester, fustian-manufacturers ; as far as regards W. H. Rumsey 
—Goring and Stafford, Croydon, keepers of a ladies’ school—T wigg and Silvester, 
Birmingham, button-makers—Cobbett and Fryer, Whitchurch, Hampshire, farmers 
—Henderson and Co. Manchester, merchants—Henderson and Co, Leeds, mer- 
chants; as far as regards C, P, Henderson jun.—Thomas and Co. Liverpool, tai- 
lors — Bernstein and Co, Liverpool, gutta-percha-dealers—Marshall and Co, 
Ecclesfield, Yorkshire, sithe-manufacturers— Young and Co, Sunderland 
and Alnmouth, Northumberland, builders—Perry and Sons, Highfields, Staf- 
fordshire, and elsewhere, engineers ; as far as regards F. C. Perry—Netherclift 
and Durlacher, Brewer Street, Golden Square—Knowles and Co. Birstal, dyers of 
woollen goods—Longworth and Whitehead, Blackburn, rag-merchants—Farnham 
and Smith, High Street, Notting Hill, milliners—Brown and Hood, Selby, guano- 
dealers—Cross and Co, Farnworth, Lancashire, spindle-makers; as far as regards 
S. Cross and T. Nuttall—Westhead and Co. London, cotton-dealers, and Wal- 
worth, wadding-manufacturers ; as far as regards J. P. B. and E. Westhead and 
W. Bates—Newham and Rattenbury, Rood Lane, commission-agents. 

Bankruptcy Annulled.—Freverick Ryper, Basinghall Street, stationer. 

Bankrupts.—Joun Suerwoop, Faversham and Sittingbourne, Kent, watch-maker, 
to surrender Nov. 26, Dec. 29: solicitor, Spyer, Broad Street Buildings; official 
assignee, Bell, Coleman Street Buildings. 

Tuomas BargnaBby, Woolwich and elsewhere, tallow-chandler, Nov. 27, Dec. 31: 
solicitors, Venning and Co. Tokenhouse Yard; official assignee, Bell, Coleman 
Street Buildings. 

Naruan Herrmann, Great St. Helen’s, merchant, Nov. 30, Dec. 21: solicitor, 
Chidley, Basinghall Street ; official assignee, Nicholson, Basinghall Street. 

Ricnarp Sanpers, Doughty Street, and Brownlow Mews, Gray’s Inn Road, 
builder, Dec. 2, 23: solicitors, Lawrence and Co, Old Jewry Chambers ; official as- 
signee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers. 

Groror Seaman, Eton, Buckinghamshire, grocer, Dec, 2, 23: solicitor, Howard, 
Nicholas Lane ; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers. 

Tuomas Day, Birch, Essex, victualler, Dec. 2,21: solicitor, Jones, Gresham 
Street, and Colchester; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers. 

Rouert Smirner, Winchester, miller, Dec. 1, Jan. 8: solicitors, Walker and Jer- 
wood, Furnival’s Inn ; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghal! Street. 

James Hawkrns, Lee, Kent, victualler, Dec, 1, 23: solicitor, Peddell, Cheapside ; 
official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street. 

Wit1u1aM Mines, Mark Lane, and Hornchurch, Essex, corn-merchant, Dec. 1, 
23: solicitors, Hillearys, Fenchurch Buildings ; official assignee, Graham, Coleman 
Street. 

James Conus, Fordham, Cambridgeshire, horse-dealer, Dec. 1, 29: solicitor, 
Howard, Quality Court, Chancery Lane ; official assignee, Lee, Aldermanbury. 

Marrna Jounson, Cambridge Terrace, Hyde Park, boarding-school-keeper, Dec, 
1,29: solicitors, Lawrance and Co. Old Jew ry Chambers ; official assignee, Ed- 
wards, Sambrook Court. 

Ronerr Trvr, Market Deeping, butcher, Nov, 27, Dec. 18: solicitor, Brown, 
Lincoln ; official assignee, Harris, Nottingham. 

James Farnswortu, Heanor, Derbyshire, joiner, Nov. 27, Dec. 18: solicitor, Sol- 
lory, Nottingham ; official assignee, Harris, Nottingham. 

James Benont Bartietr and Witsiam Anoet Baxrtiertt, Bristol, tailors, Nov. 
30, Jan. 4: solicitors, Abbott and Lucas, Bristol ; official assignee, Miller, Bristol. 

Joun Gupsins, Cymmer, Pontypridd, Glamorganshire, grocer, Nov. 30, Jan, 5: 
solicitors, Bevan and Girling, Bristol ; official assignee, Acraman, Bristol. 

Joux Maxn, Plymouth, ironmonger, Dec. 3, Jan. 14: solicitors, Edmonds and 
Sons, Plymouth ; Stogdon, Exeter; official assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter. 

Josern Pooie, Wellington, Somersetshire, inn-keeper, Nov. 24, Dec, 17: 
citors, Rodham, Wellington ; Stogdon, Exeter ; official assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter. 

Grorce Cooke, Leeds, grocer, Nov. 27, Dec, 18: solicitors, Bond and Barwick, 
Leeds ; official assignee, Young, Leeds. ? 

Axprew Foon, Liverpool, draper, Nov. 30, Dec." 28: ‘solicitor, Rymer, Liver- 
pool ; official assignee, Cazenove, Liverpool. i 

Rosert Durnine Nutra, Liverpool, victualler, Nov, 30, Dec. 28 : solicitor, 
Dodge, Liverpool ; official assignee, Cazenove, Liverpool. on 

Henry Scuwase, Liverpool and London, merchant, Nov. 30, Dec. 30: solicitors, 
Lowndes and Co. Liverpool ; official assignee, Morgan, Liverpool. a 

Matruew Weston jun. and Frank Weston, Manchester, cheese-factors, Nov. 
27, Dec. 18: solicitors, Cobbett and Wheeler, Manchester ; official assignee, Her- 
naman, Manchester. : 

Dividends,—Dec. 9, Wikman, Minories, ship-chandler—Dec. 10, M‘ Millan, 
Wolverhampton, publican—Dec. 10, Sharper, West Hartlepool, ship-chandler— 
Dec. 10, Taylor, Sunderland, draper, 

Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
meeting.—Dec. 8, Savage, Winchester, Berlin-wool-dealer— Dec. 10, Passmore, King 
Street, West Smithfield, licensed victualler—Dec. 10, Hall, Albemarle Street, Pic- 
cadilly, poulterer—Dec, 9, Winstone, Liverpool Street, Old Broad Street, gold- 
pencilease-maker—Dec. 9, Robertson, St. Michael’s Alley, Cornhill, commission- 
agent—Dec. 11, Hookham, Eyre Street Hill, Leather Lane, licensed victualler— 
Dec. 10, Bracher and Co. Great Ormond Street, and Plaistow, Essex, plumbers— 
Dec, 9, Moon, Regent Street, bookseller—Dec. 9, Ashling, Duxford, Cambridge- 
shire, brewer—Dec. 9, Ponsonby, Piccadilly, carver—Dec, 10, Sharper, West Hart- 
lepool, ship-chandler—Dec. 10, Mitchell, Preston, coal-dealer. 
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ions of Dividends.—Jones, Liangattock ; third div. of 1s. any Wednes- 
a (A dome, Aberavon, ironmonger; first div. of ls. 6d. any 
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ay; A craman, Bristol—Salter, Swansea, grocer; first div. of 6d. any Wed- 


Women| ao, Bristol—Saunders, Cardiff, wine-merchant; second div. of 1s. 9d, 
—— Wedn ay; Acraman, Bristol—Strange, Swindon, draper ; first div. of 7s. 6d. 

+ Wednesday; Acraman, Bristol—W. and W. H. Davis, Haverfordwest, draper ; 
frat div. of 6s. any Wednesday; Acraman, Bristol—Jones, Brecon, builder; first 
5d. any Wednesday ; Acraman, Bristol. 





div. of’ Sequestrations.—Healey, Edinburgh, boot-maker, Nov. 23—M*‘Donald, 
Glasgow boot-maker, Nov. 24—Borland, Edinburgh, house-agent, Nov. 20— 
M'‘Lean, Springburn, Glasgow, smith, Nov. 20—Baird, Edinburgh, skinner, Nov. 


93— Macdonald and Co. Glasgow, sewed-muslin-manufacturers, Nov. 20—Rodger, 
Glasgow, commission-agent, Nov, 23. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, NOVEMBER 20. 

Partnerships Dissolved.—Lockhart and Co. Liverpool, metal-brokers— Edger and 
Carter, Barnstaple, Devonshire, grocers—Ridpath and Manning, New Bond Street, 
tailors ; as far as regards T. Ridpath sen.—E.and J. Gibson, Hexham, Northumber- 
land, saddlers—Jackson and Co. George Street, Blackfriars Road, hat-manufactur- 
ers— Warrillow and Co. Birmingham, paper-stainers—Ward and Co.—Moore and 
Fielding, Nottingham, cotton-doublers—Leather and Co. Bradford, Yorkshire, wor- 
sted-stuff-mamufacturers—Dennis and Taylor, Nottingham, joiners—Walton and 
Maberly, Upper Gower Street and Ivy Lane, booksellers—Ledger and Son, Horse- 
leydown, buckram-manufacturers—Weall and Berkeley, Temple Chambers, solici- 
tors—Toney and Co. Handsworth, Birmingham, steel-toy-manufacturers—Stewart 
and Oswald, Liverpool, ship-painters—Garland and Holland, Nottingham —T. and 

R. 8. Griffiths, Edgware Road, victuallers. 

Bankruptcies Annulled.—AL¥ rep Josern Currrenpen Cawrnorn, Stock Ex- 
change, and Warwick Terrace, Bermondsey, stock-broker, 

SoLomon Cross, West Bromwich, factor. 

Bankrupts.—Owekn Srarnow, Shoreditch, grocer, to surrender Dec. 1, Jan. 1: so- 
licitor, Keighley, Basinghall Street ; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

Joun Peterson, Russell Street, Rotherhithe, ship-chandler, Dec. 4, Jan. 8: solici- 
tor, Weightman, Basinghall Street; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street. 

Wim Jarvis, Newmarket St. Mary, Suffolk, inn-keeper, Dec. 2, Jan. 8: soli- 
citors, Ravenscroft, Gray’s Inn Square; Cooper, Cambridge ; official assignee, Gra- 

ham, Ccleman Street. 

Epwarp Sovrawe.t Rutraven, Hercules Buildings, Lambeth, commission-agent, 
Dec. 1, Jan. 5: solicitor, Morris, Beaufort Buildings; official assignee, Bell, Cole- 
man Street Buildings. 

Wis Tutt, Andover, grocer, Nov. 27, Dec. 31: solicitor, Berkeley, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields; official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street Buildings. 

Wituas Commer Weis, Swaffham, Norfolk, stationer, Dec. 1, 29: 
Gant, Nicholas Lane ; official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

Tuomas Anperson, Stephen Street, Lisson Grove, stone-mason, Dec. 1, 31: soli- 
citor, Charnock, Trinity Street, Southwark ; official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall 
Street. 

WruuM Danret and Grorcr Pavitt, Wapping and Mark Lane, millers, Dec. 4, 
Jan. 11: solicitors, Lawrence and Co. Old Jewry Chambers; official assignee, Ni- 
cholson, Basinghall Street. 

Heyny Lamp, Kingston, bookseller, Dec. 2, Jan. 11: solicitor, Plumley, Moorgate 
Street ; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers. 

Marti~x Newsy, Regent Circus, Oxford Street, and Scarborough, laceman, Nov. 30, 
Jan. 11: solicitor, Murray, London Street, Fenchurch Street; official assignee, 
Pennell, Guildhall Chambers 

James Carrer, Gutter Lane, outfitting-warehouseman, Nov. 30, Jan. 11 : so- 
licitor, Murray, London Street, Fenchurch Street ; official assignee, Nicholson, 
Basinghall Street. 

JoxaTHan Warsox, Vere Street, St. Marylebone, printseller, Dec. 2, Jan. 4: 
solicitor, Randall, Welbeck Street, Marylebone; official assignee, Nicholson, Ba- 
singhall Street. 

James Epser, Vincent Square, builder, Dec. 4, 29 : solicitor, Dixon, King’s Bench 
Walk, Temple ; official assignee, Edwards, Basinghall Street. 

Wiitiam Kixe Monk, High Street, Southwark, cheesemonger, Dec. 4, 29: so- 
licitor, King, King Street, Cheapside ; official assignee, Lee, Aldermanbury. 

Cuarters Henry Purpay, Maddox Street, Hanover Square, music-publisher, 
Dec. 4, 29 : solicitors, Bennett and Stark, Furnival’s Inn ; official assignee, Edwards, 
Basinghall Street. . 

James Micuet Porak, Birmingham, picture-dealer, Dec. 21, 
Smith, Birmingham ; official assignee, Christic, Birmingham. 

Ourver ArpLeton, Leicester, trimmer, Dec. 8, Jan. 5: solicitors, Hodgson and 
Allen, Birmingham ; official assignee, Harris, Nottingham 

James Minuineton and Cuar.es CLave, Nottingham, lace-manufacturers, Dec, 1, 
Jan. 5: solicitor, Sollory, Nottingham ; official assignee, Harris, Nottingham. 

Harrison Bonrorr, Boston, Lincolnshire, bookseller, Dec. 1, Jan. 5: solicitors, 
Livett, Manchester; Southall and Nelson, Birmingham; official assignee, Harris, 
Nottingham. 

Joun Cure, Bristol, builder, Dec. 1, Jan. 4: solicitors, Brittan and Son, Bristol ; 
official assignee, Miller, Bristol. 

Cuar.es Isaacs, Bristol, merchant, Dec. 1, Jan. 4: solicitors, Mason and Sturt, 
Gresham Street ; Bevan and Girling, Bristol; official assignee, Miller, Bristol. 

Joun Woopneap, Halifax, inn-keeper, Dec. 4, Jan. 15: solicitor, Barrett, Leeds ; 
official assignee, Young, Leeds. 

Tuomas Moornovuse and Joun Hoox, Halifax, linen-drapers, Dec. 8, Jan, 11: 
solicitor, Brierley, Halifax ; official assignee, Hope, Leeds. 

Rosert and Jonx Morrow and Ciarkson Garsvrt, Liverpool, merchants, Dec. 
3, 30: solicitors, Harvey and Co. Liverpool ; official assignee, Bird, Liverpool. 

Tsomas TurNer and Tuomas Turner junior, Liverpool, cordwainers, Dec. 4, 
Jan.7: solicitor, Pemberton, Liverpool; official assignee, Turner, Liverpool. 

Joun Law.er Bacor, Liverpool, woollen-draper, Dec. 8, 30: solicitor, Banner, 
Liverpool ; official assignee, Morgan, Liverpool. 

James M‘Le.ian, Liverpool, shawl-warehouseman, Dec. 8, 30: solicitors, Evans 
and Son, Liverpool ; Reed and Co. Friday Street ; official assignee, Morgan, Liverpool. 

Mary Hixvpsaven and Arrnvur FERDINAND De Neumann, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
timber-merchants, Nov. 30, Jan. 12: solicitors, Sudlow and Co. Bedford Row; 
Hodge and Harle, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; official assignee, Baker, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

Wiu.iam Mippteron, Manchester, leather-merchant, Dec. 7, Jan. 7: 
Tyrer, Liverpool ; official assignee, Hernaman, Manchester. 

Lawrexce Wootr, Gorton Brook, ‘and Manchester, oil-cloth-manufacturer, 
Dec. 15, Jan. M4: solicitor, Sutton, Manchester; official assignee, Hernaman, 
Manchester, 

James Horrox, Prestwich-cum-Oldham, Lancashire, drysalter, Dec. 2, 23: 
solicitors, Stevenson and Lycett, Manchester; official assignee, Hernaman, Man- 
chester. 

Dividends.—Dec. 12, Rule, Leadenhall Street, ship-broker—Dec. 15, Hall, Albe- 
marle Street, Piccadilly, poulterer—Dec. 14, Bethell, Riley Street, Bermondsey, 
victualler— Dec. 14, Gutteridge, Wilton, Salisbury, inn-keeper—Dec. lM, Nash, 
Everett Street, Brunswick Square, builder—Dec. 14, Webster, Chipping Ongar, 
corn-merchant— Dec. 14, Deacon, Gosport, linen-draper— Dec. 16, Cheetham, Roch- 
dale, cotton-spinner— Dec. 14, Leech, Newton Moor, Hyde, Cheshire, shop-keeper— 
Dec. 16, Weston, Mottram in Longdendale, Cheshire, manufacturing-chemist— Dec, 
10, Edwards, Liverpool, builder—Dec. 15, Ridley, Hartlepool, draper—Dec. 12, 
Biggin and Smith, Sheffield, saw-manufacturers— Dec. 15, Thorpe, Thorne, York- 
shire, scrivener. 

Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
meeting.—Dec. 14, Lownds, York Place, Vauxhall Bridge Road, watch-maker— 
Dec. 11, Harrison, Epsom, corn-chandler—Dec. 11, Roper, Falcon Square, druggist 
—Dec. 11, Linnit, Berners Street, manufacturing-jeweller—Dec. 12, Robe rson, Up- 
— Sydenham, boot-maker— Dec. 28, Olliver, Prestbury, Cheltenham, livery-stable- 

eeper—Dec. 29, Smith, Bath, hotel-keeper— Dec. 14, Kitchen, Elland, Yorkshire, 
woollen-manufacturer—Dec. 11, W. and J. Conyer, Dewsbury, shoddy-dealers— 

ec. ll, Priestley, Bradford, Yorkshire, worsted-manufacturer—Dec. 12, Smith, 
Sheffield, steel-manufacturer—Dec. 11, Mosedale, Coventry, engineer. 

Declarations of Dividends.—Williams and Holland, Duncan Street, Leman Street, 
Ww hitechapel, ers; second div. of ls. 5d. any Monday; Cannan, Aldermanbury 
—Piper, High Street and Spencer Street, Shoreditch, furnishing-ironmonger ; first 

lv. of 2s. 6d. any Monday; Cannan, Aldermanbury—Broughton, Southampton 
Street, Covent Garden, tailor ; first div. of 4s. 6d. any Monday; Cannan, Alderman- 
Sury—Brooke, Leadenhall Market and Windsor, provision-dealer ; first div. of ls, 8d. 
pr y next and three subsequent Wednesdays ; Edwards, Basinghall Street— 
p te trill, River Terrace, York Road, King’s Cross, railway-grease-manufacturer ; 

t div. of 2s. 9}d. Wednesday next and three subsequent Wednesdays; Edwards, 
Basinghall Street ~Rawle, Liverpool, broker; first div. of 4s. 53d. any Monday ; 
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Bird, Liverpool—Morris ; first div. of 8d. any Wednesday ; Morgan, Live: 1—Mar- 
shall, Hartlepool, boot-maker ; first div. of ls. any Saturday; Baker, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne— Doeg and Skelton, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, timber-merchants; second 
diy. of 4d, (in addition to 2s. 6d. previously declared,) any Saturday; Baker, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne—Barry, Cashel and Manchester, linen-draper ; first div. of 4s, 10d, 
8th Dec. or any subsequent Tuesday ; Fraser, Manchester. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Orr, Glasgow, grocer, Nov. 27—Barr, Glasgow and Pais- 
ley, cap-manufacturer, Nov, 27—Mackenzie and Ramsay jun. Dundee, merchants, 
Nov, 28. 
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BRITISH FUNDS. 
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Saturd .\ Monday.| Tuesday.| Wednes., Thurs. | Friday, 
Sper Cent Consols .ssssseseseeeees- Hog 89 a9 90 
Ditto for Account .... 89 sof 90 
3 per Cents Reduced Ps | aK BS ba 
New 3 per Cents ..... 8! 8S Tt ss 
Long Annuities 2 — 2 ——_ 
Annuities 1885 .. esse —_— —_ — 17h 
Bank Stock, 11 per Cent ... 213 211 24 ou 
India Stock, 10j perCent ..... 2\4 214 — 215 
Exchequer Bills, 2id. per diem 15 dis. 13 10 ~ 
Exchequer Bonds 1859 ........ 97 973 97 —-— 
India Bonds, 4 per Cent .....6see05- 30 dis. 40 — 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Even ng.) 
Aastrian .....cccceceeeee 5 p. Ct. — WORE ccccccccecccccces 4i p. Ct. aa 
Belgian ... 4 — 94) Mexican —— 1 
Ditto ...... 24 — —_ Peruvian ...... A 75 
Brazilian it — 98, Portuguese 1853 t= 42 
Kuenos Ayres -t— 84 Russian ....... t— 104 
Chilian ...... tt — 1004 Sardinian 5— BN 
Danish Ss 993 Spanish ......s+ee0s a— 4 
Ditto .... 3;=_— 82 Ditto New Deferred ts=— 25 
Dutch ( _- 64) Ditto Passive os 
Ditto .... a 974 Turkish .... .... 87] 
French .. _ 7f. ' Venezuela........... sane 25 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwars— Banxs— j 
Bristol and Exeter .......+«++++ 83 Australasian ......60scceeeeeess 76 
Caledonian. . ° 733 British North American | 53 
Chester and I oe 3o City . ceeccccoccoce ° 58 
Eastern Counties.......... . 523 Coloni. — 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. . 55 Commercia L oS 
Glasgow and South-Western ... 90 Engl. Scotsh. & 17} 
Great Northern ..........++++. 923 LONGOD 20... sssseseceseceseeess —_— 
Great South. and West. Ireland. 96 London and County .......+++++ i= 
Great Western.... 48 London Chrtd. Bnk of Australia, 17% 
Lancashire and Yorks 89} London Joint Stock........++++ 27 
Lancaster and Carlisle. . 723 London and Westminster .. 434 
London, Brizhton,& South Coast 102 National Bank .......+++. —_ 
London and Blackwall ........ 5] Nationa! Provincial . — 
London and North-Western... 933 New South Wales... —_— 
London and South-Western.... 85} Oriental .......++5++ 35 
Manchester, Sheffield & Lincoln 354 Provincial of Ireland | 60 
Midland .......seceecseseseses Sle South Australia...... 32 
Midland Great Western (Ireland -_— Union of Australia .. 49 
Werth Britigh. ...ccccccccccces 46} | Union of London.. cane 23 
North-Eastern—lerwick...... 91h | WERT. cccvccoscccccceccce |— 
North-Eastern—York ......... 78 Western Bank of London....... —_— 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton 283 | Docxs— | 
Scottish Central 102 East and West India 109} 
Scottish Midland _ London .... 6.660000 93} 
South -Eastern and Dover 604 St. Katherine ....... eee -_ 
Eastern of France.........+.+ — VECCOrIR 2. ccrccsscccscecccesess 85 
East Indian .......+++- on 103 | Miscetnanzous— | 
Geelong and Melbourne 19} Australian Agricultural ........ | 23 
Grand Trunk of Canada .. ° of British American Land,.,......)  —— 
Great Indian Peninsular ..... 20 GRGED evcoccecccece ove 118 
Great Western of Canada ... 173 Crystal Palace ...... 1 
Paris and Lyons .......++++ | 32gexi. | Electric Telegraph on 
Mines— . } | General Steam oe 23 
Australian ...cscececceeeeeeres = National Discount. . 2 
Brazilian Imperial ..... | a London Discount ..........«65. 23 
Ditto St. John del Rey........- ll) Peninsular and Oriental Steam 73 
Cobre Copper ......6..+e000+ | 38} | Royal Mail Steam............. 54h 
Rhymney Iron... _ + South Australian .............. -— 
BULLION. Per oz. e METALS Per ton ee 
q 3 , ‘opper, Brit.Cakes £121 10 © .. 0 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3 17 9 Irce, Welsh ons ae as 
Mexican Dollars ........+.++++ - © © © | Lead, British Pig . 2% 0 0... 2510 @ 
Silver in Bars, Standard........ 0 0 0 | Steel, Swedish Keg.. 22 0 0.. 0 060 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, Nov. 20. 
a «af s. ue * . 1 
Wheat,R.0. Oto 0 Fine ...... 52t055 | 70to73 | Indian Corn. 35 to 38 
Fis ° — 0! Foreign,R. 40— 52 | - 36—38 | Oats, Feed... 26—28 
Red, New. 42—44| White FP. 58 — 60 | 38 — 40 | Fine 29— 30 
rine 44—46 | Rye ........ 35 — 38 | 42—45!| Poland 27— 30 
White Old 0— 0| Barley...... O— 0| Blue...... o— ¢ Fine 30— 31 
Fine ...... O— 0| Malting .. 40—42/ Beans, Ticks 37 — 40 Potato.... 28—30 
scenes 48—51 | Malt, Ord... 64—70 Harrow... 44—47 Fine .,.. 30—32 
WEEKLY AVERAGE. SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 

For the Week ending Nov. lM. Per Qr. (imperial) of England and Wales. 
Wheat..... Sls. 8d. | Rye ....... 34s. Td. | Wheat.... S48. 2d. | 2 ‘ . 
Harley ..... 41 3 Beans .. -«4 9 Barley.... 42 9% 5 
Oats ...eees 25 3 Peas ....+65 43° «201 Oats ...... 25.)6C«*6 4 

FLOUR PROVISIONS. 
Town made ....-++5+++ per sack 47s. to 50s, | Butter—RBest Fresh, 15s. Od. per doa. 
Seconds ....ccccccccccesecesese “0 — 43 Carlow, 51. 4s. to Sl. lds. per ewt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on boardship 36 — 38 Bacon, Irigh .......cee percwt. 58s 
Norfolk and Stockton ......... — 3% Cheese, Cheshire, fine 74 
American ....... per barrel 25 — 31 Derby, pale .. 
Canadian ........+ecseveee 23 — 30 Hams, York ........... 









Bread, 6 » Sid. the dib. loaf. 


Newoare ano LeaDENHALL.* 
d 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT 
CaTTLe MARKET.” | 





ae 
Eggs, French, per 120, 7s. 6d. to 10s. Od. 








*. ¢ sa ‘ 4. d. sd sd CATTLE-MAR 
Beef... 3 2to31l0to4 2 4 Oto4 6to5 0} Monday 
Mutton 3 4-4 0-—4 6 46-5 0—54 Beasts.. 5,246 
Veal. 34—-40-—4 8 44—-486-—5 0 Sheep ..20,510 . 
Pork 38—-48-—5 0 44-46-50 Calves.. 690 
Lamb 00—-0 0—0 0 .... 0 - O—0 0! Pigs... 47 
* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS | WooL 
Weald of Kent Pockets...... 45s. to 70s. | Down Tegs .....+-+++ 
Mid and East Kent ditto..... 70 — 112 | Half-bred Wethers. 
Sussex ditto........-+0+. - &6— Leicester Fleeces ° 
Farnham ditto o—- 0 Combing Skins ..........005 





HAY AND STRAW. 














(Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 








Sei TMriELD. Wauirrcnarec CuMBERLAND, 

Hay, Good ......+++- 65s. tO 708. ceccceeees 72s. to 77s 80s. to BBs, 
Inferior . -.- 0 — 6 o — 6 ... 65 — 75 
New..... o=— @ eo= @ o— Oo 
Clover....... 85 0 0 100 9 — 85 100 — 105 
Wheat Straw........ BE BD neveeeensee es — 2 30 — 33 

GROCERIES. MISCELLANEOUS 
Tea, Souchong, fine, per lb. 2s. Od. to 2s. 8d, | Jamaica Rum.... vergal. 5s. 4d.to 6s. Od, 

Congou, fine .......+++. 1 —3 6 Brandy, Best Brands ..... “46 — 16 0 

Pekoe, flowery ......... 29-46 Cotton, N Orleans.perib. © 4) — 0 9 

In bond— Duty Is. $d. per Ib Saltpetre, Ref....percwt. 48 0 — 0 0 

Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 64s. Od. to 80s. 0d, | Guano, Peruvian.perton.260 0 — 0 0 

Good Ordinary ........ Shs. Od. to 56s. 0d. | Tallow P. Y.C...percwt.49 6 — 0 0 

Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) *8+. 6d. to 980. Od WWE cccccccccesce BE — 8 O 

Rice, Ame. dr. Carolina.. 24s. Od. to 30s. 0d. | Rape Oil, English refined 42 0 — 0 0 

Sugar, Muscovado, average... 208. 4}d. ¥ oo-—- 00 

West India Molasses .... 15s. 0d. to 194. 6d, | Linseed Oi! o-m 0 

POTATOES Cocoa-nut Oil ° o-«# 0 

Kent and Essex Regents..ton.110s.tol40s. | Palm Oil... cccocenesg ee O COG © 

” Shaws 95 —105 Linseed Oil-cake, perton .200 0 — 0 0 

York Regents........ +++ 120 —150 Coals, Hettom .......+0+6 720-080 

TOOS oc cescerece 02 O— 00 





Scotch ,, «. 
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SPECTATOR. 








[November 21, 1857, 
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ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE— 

M. JULLIEN’S ANNUAL BAL MASQUE, Mownpay, 

Novemser 30.—M. Jvirien has the horour to announce 

that his GRAND ANNUAL BAL MASQUE will this year 

take place at Her Majesty’s Theatre, on Monpay, Novem 
BER 30. 

M. Jullien’s present Bal Masqué will be given with the 
same splendour as has been displayed in those magnificent 
fétes he has presented to the public on previous occasions— 
fétes which have unanimously been pronounced as unsur 
passed in Europe. It will take place in Her Majesty's The 
atre; an establishment so famous for the splendid balls 
which have been given within its walls under the most dis 
tinguished patronage. M. Jullien is determined that 
his Nineteenth Bal Masqué in England, shall equal, 
excel, any of its predecessors in brilliancy and splend 

The Orchestra will comprise 110 musicians. 

Conductor—M. Jullien. 

The newest and most fashionable music will be played, in 
cluding M. Jullien’s “ Indian Quadrille,” which has achieved 
such signal success during the present season several 
new Wal Polkas, and Quadrilles, composed expressly 
by M. Jullien for his Concerts and for this occasion 
dances will be regulated by fourteen maitres des ceremonies, 
whose arrangements will be strictly carried out. No onc 
will be admitted except in evening dress or fancy costume 
This regulation will be strictly adhered to. The whole the 
atre will be ornamented with garlands and wreaths of 
flowers, in gold, silver, and colours. For this purpose Messrs 
Chabot and Co., who were charged with the decorations for 
the grand ball at the reception of the Emperor Napoleon IIT 
at Stuttgardt, have been engaged at a great expense, and 
will arrive in England expressly to arrange, at Her Majes 
ty’s Theatre, a display which will be seen for the first time 





if 
yur 

















in this country. Mr. Nathan, of Castle Street, Leicester 
Square, has been appointed Costumier to the Bal 
Tickets for the Ball . «+ 10s. 6d. 
The Prices of Admission for Sp tors for whom the au 
dience portion of the Theatre will be set sig will be 
Dress Circle .....++eceeres 5s. Od. - 
Gallery Stalls. 2s. 6d. 






ards. Persons taking 
vilege of passing to and from 


Private Boxes from 3/. 3s. ‘and upw 
Private Boxes will have the , : 
the Ball Room without ex'r: « harg Tickets for the Ball, 
Places, and Private Boxes, may be secured at the Box Office 
of Her Majesty's Theatre; of the principal Librarians and 
Musicsellers; and at Messrs. Jullien and Co.'s, 214, Regent 
Street. The Doors will be open at Half-past Nine, and the 
Dancing commence at Half-past Ten. Refreshments will be 
supplied during the evening by M. Epiteaux, of the Opera 
Colonnade, and at One o'clock the Supper will be served 


THEATRE,— 











JJ ER MAJESTY’S 
JULLIEN'S CONCERTS—Madlle. JETTY TREFFZ 
The last week of the highly successful INDIAN QUA 
DRILLE, and GENERAL HAVELOCK’S GRAND TRI 
UMPHAL MARCH, Every Evening. Every Evening during 


















the Week will be repeated the new grand descriptive com- 
position by M. Juin, entitled THE INDIAN QUA 
DRILLE, and General Havelock’s Triumphal March, per 
formed by M. Jvutuien's Orchestra, assisted by the drums 
and fifes of the Grenadier Guards, the Coldstream Guards, 
the Scots Fusilier Guar and a Grand Chorus. Rule 


Britannia” and “ God save the Queen.” 

Herr Richard Deck, Primo Basso from the Grand Opera 
at Dresden, and M. Edouard Reményi, Solo Violinist to her 
Majesty the Queen, will make their first appearances at 


these Concerts on Monpay next, Noy. 23p 
Prices of Admission: Promenade, 1s.; Upper Boxes, 1s. ; 


Gallery, 1s.; Dress Circle, 2s. 6d Private Boxes, l0s. 6d 
and upwards. Private Boxes may be secured the Box 
Office at the Theatre, where Prospectuses with full parti 
culars may be obtained ; at all the principal Librarians ; and 
at Jullien and Co.'s, 214, Regent Strec 


R, ALBERT SMITH’S MONT BLANC, 
NAPLES, POMPEII, and V UVIUS, opens on 
Monpay next, Novemuer ‘laces can now be se 
eured, without any extra chi , at the Box Office, Egyptian 
Hall, every day between Eleven “and Four 
GRA, MUTTRA, FUTTEPORE, 
SEEKRI, NINEE TAL, &€c. a Series of Photographs 
of Scenes in the Vicinity of the Rebellion, now ON VIEW 
at Hocaarn's, 5, Haymarket. Admittance by cards of address 
HE FINE ART SUBSCRIPTION 
GALLERY for the LOAN of WORKS of ART.—J. and 
8. B. FULLER respectfully invite the lovers of art to view 
their Subscription Gallery for the Loan of Works of Art 
embracing the best talent of the two Water-Colour Societies 
N.B.—The terms have been so arranged as to meet all 
classes, and will be sent post free to all parts of the United 
Kingdom. A fine collection of Drawings by all the best 
masters always on Sale.—34 and 35, Rathbone Place, W. 


CATTLE SHOW of the 

SMITHFIELD CLUB.—The Annual Exhibition of 
Prize Cattle, Seeds, Roots, Implements, &c. commences on 
Tvuxspay Morxino and Closes on Fripay Evenrna, 8th, 9th, 
10th, and 11th Decemstn.—Bazaar, King Street and Baker 
Street. Open from daylight till Nine in the evening. 


Admittance, 1s. 
5) > + 
INE HEAD OF HAIR, the BEARD, 
WHISKERS, and MUSTACHIOS. — ROWLAND'S 
MACASSAR OIL is highly and universally appreciated for 
its unprecedented success during the last half century in 
the growth, restoration, and improvement of the human 
hair. It prevents it from falling off or turning grey, 
strengthens weak hair, cleanses it from scurf and dandriff, 
and makes it beautifully soft, curly, and glossy. For chil- 
dren it is especially recomme ag das forming the basis of a 
beautiful head of hair ice 3s. 6d. and 7s.; family bottles, 
{canal to four small,) 10s. 6d. ; and double that size 
AuTION: A new label from steel, by Messrs. Perkins, TR son, 
and Co. is now used, which cannot be forged ; it bears in 
white letters the words “ Rowland’s Macassar Oil, &c.” and 
their signature in red ink, “A. Rowland and Sons.” Sold 
at 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by Chemists and Per- 
fumers. 


IGHT- BROWN *COD- “LIVER OIL 


has now, in consequence of its marked superiority 
over every other variety, secured the entire confidence and 
almost universal preference of the most eminent Medical 
Practitioners, as the most speedy and effectual remedy for 


at 
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CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, 
SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, NEURALGIA, 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, GENERAL DEBILITY, AND ALL 


SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS 
FROM “THE LANCET.” 

“The composition of genuine Cod Liver Oil is not so 
simple as might be supposed. Da. vr Jonan gives the pre- 
ference to the Light-Brown Oil over the Pale Oil, which 
contains scarcely any volatile fatty acid, a smaller quantity 
of iodine, phosphoric acid, and the elements of bile, and 
upon which ingredients the efficacy of Cod-Liver Oil, no 
doubt, partly depends. Some of the deficiencies of the Pale 
Oil are attributable to the method of its preparation, and 
especially to its filtration through charcoal. In tHE PRE- 
FERENCE OF THE Licut Brown OVER THE Pate O11 we 
FULLY concur. We have carefully tested a specimen of Dr. 
De Jonon’s Light-Brown Cod-Liver Oil. We find it to be 
genuine, and rich in iodine and the elements of bile.” 

Sold onty in Imperial Half-Pints, 2s. 6¢.; Pints, 4s. 9d. ; 
Quarts, 9s., capsuled and labelled with Dr. De Jonon’s 
stamp eo WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE 
OENUINE, many respectable Chemists throughout the 
United ee . z t oes 

HOLESALE AND RETAIL DEPOT 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co. 77, STRAND, LONDON, wc. 
DR. DE JONGM'S SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNERS, 


THE 
LIFE 


fcoxo™m IC 
SOCIETY, 


6, New Bridge Street, I 
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ondon 

















Chairman—HENRY FREDERICK STEPHENSON, Esq. 
yeputy-Chairman—ROBERT BIDDULPH, Esq 
ADVANTAGES— 
Mutual Assurance 
| The LOWEST rates of Premium on the MUTUAL 
SYSTEM 
THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS divided every Fifth 
ital of .. coccecccccoce Agi 
the Society has paid in 
SOs ceeeseosececccoescos 155,000 
s have been added to Po 
Lin 1854, averaged 677 
1 Premiums. paid, and 
amount , . ee eeeete 
Policies in fo eee 
The Annual Inc me ¢ Bees eeeeces 
The Next Div f Profits will be mad 
Assurances affected i Ist Decembe 1859, will 
participate in the Div 63 
Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained on ap 
plication to 
ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary 


TUDIE’S SELECT ‘LIBRARY.— 


M 








one ae I asure to announce 

that the sin p gr . hi t ry ar now 1 
| eiently oe to pr ed accommodation for 

the Subscribers and gre 8 fe he ipid exchange 

of books. The supplies } s of works 

circulation of which th “ ginally estal 

are also lar v increas e further augm¢ 

the addition near 1 Thousand Voluw 

the course © pres t scason.—309, New Ox 


NICOLL’ 


ford Street 
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ESTABLISH- 


ESSRS. 









MENTS t i ahaa oe Oh scellagge ine 
STKERT, is their Dépot for Paletots Gentk 
men's Eveni nd Me res SUMMER 116, 

} manufacture Gr 1 I sers; NUMBER 
| Half-Guinea W ti ats; NUM Rh 120, for Wat 
Guinea Capes, Ser rvants’ Liv NUMBER l42 i 
new Establishment for Lady's 1} ug Habits a Mantles in 
Fur and Cloth und NUMBER 144 itains their other new 
Department for Clothi Young Gentlemen with t! ste, 
excellence, and m my w ' MI SSR S. NICOLL hav 
} secured widespr ‘ fidenc rhe Wholesa! W are 
} rooms are af the re of th Re t St * 
30, 3l,and 41, WARWICK STREET. The City Dépot 
is at 21 and 22, CORNHILI dthe addre of tl mu 
| Agents are du uivertised i t urnals of the United 
} Kingdom and the Colonic 



























Xe MORE MEDICIN E,—Filty 
4 thousand cures have been effected, without medicine 
inconvenience, or expense, by Du Barry's Delicious Reva 
lenta Arabica Food, which saves ten times its cost in other 
remedies. We give a few out of 50,000 testimonials of cures 
of indigestion (dyspepsia), constipation, and diarrhea, dy 
sentery, nervousness, biliousness, and liver complaints, fla 
tulency, distension, acidity, heartburn, palpitation of the 
heart, nervous headaches, hysteria, neuralgia, deafness, 
noises in the head and ears, pains at the pit of the sto- 
mach and between the shoulders, erysipelas, eruption of the 
skin, impurities and poverty of the blood, ecrofula, cough, 
asthma, consumption ropsy, rheumatism, 
and sickness during pregnancy, after 
spirits, spasms, cramps, cpilepti 
inquietude, sleeplessness, involuntary blushing 
tremors, dislike to society, unfitness for study, 
mory, delusions, vertigo, blood to the head, exhaustion, me 
lancholy, groundless fear, indecision, wretchedness. It is 
moreover, the best food for infants and invalids generally, 
it never turns acid on the weakest stomach, nor interferes 
with a good liberal dict, but imparts a healthy relish for 
lunch and dinner, and restores the faculty of digestion, and 
| is and muscular energy to the most enfeebled. Cure 





,of  Dyspe psia, from the cht Hon, the Lord Stuart de 











| Decies—* Thave derived considerable benefit from Du Rar 

| ry’s Revalenta Arabica Food, and consider it due to your 

selves and the public to authorize the publication o 

| lines.—Srvarr pe Decies Cure No. 49,832—"" Fifty 
indescribable agony, from dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, 
cough, constipation, flatulency, spasms, sickn« the 
stomach, and yomiting, have been removed by Du 
Rarry’s excellent Food.—Mani Jotcy, Wortham, Ling, 
near Diss, Norfolk Cure Number 4208 —*“ Eight 
years’ dyspepsia, nervousn debility, with cramps, 
spasms, and nausea, for wi my servant had con 
sultei the advice of many, } > been effectually cured 





















‘Thirteen years’ cough, indigestion, and general 


debility, have been removed by Du Barry's excelient Reva 





Arabica Food. Athol Street, Perth.—James Porrer 
tridge House, Frim) April 3, 1854. Thirty 
rs’ diseased lungs, spitting of blood, liver derang¢ 









have suffered great misery, and which no medicine could re 
move or relieve, have 
food in a short time.—W. R 
don.” No. 32,814—Captain Allen r 
lady from epile ptic fits. Cure No 
Yeoman, , near Liverpool, a cure 
pepsi d all the horrors of nervous irritability 
ters, suitably packed for all climates, 






REEVES , Fleet Street, Lon 


of ten years’ dys 
In canis 






















54, Upper Raker Street ; 
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LETTERS PATENT 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL 


HERNIA 
effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage being worn r 
body, while the requisite resisting power is suppli 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected. 
be worn during sleep 






with 











ing sent to the Manufacturer 
Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY. 


4 &c. for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, & 
are porous, light in texture, a 


Postage 6d. 
Joun Wurtz, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, 





London 





by Du Barry's health-restoring food. I shall be happy to 
answer any inquiries.—Rev. Jouxn W. Fravert, Ridlington 

| Rectory, Norfolk No. 32,836—‘ Three years’ excessive 
nervousness, with pains in my neck and left arm, and gene- 
ral debility, which rendered my life very miserable, have 
i y removed by Du Barry ’s health-re: storing food 

ant, Archdeacon of Ross, Skibbereen.” Cure 


re 
ment, deafness, singing in the ears, constipation, debility, 
shortness of breath, and cough, have been removed by your 
Revalenta Arabica. My lungs, liver, stomach, head, and 
ears, are all right, my heari perfect, and my recovery is 
a marvel to all my acquaintances.—James Roserts, Wood 
Merchant Cure No. 180—‘ Twenty-five years’ nervous- 
ness, constipation, indigestion, and debility, from which I 


been effectually cured by Du Barry's 


‘ording the cure of a 
48,314—Miss Elizabeth 


and with full instruc- 


tions, llb., 2s. 9d.; 2lb., 4s. 6d.; Slb., 11s. ; T20b., 22s.; the 
121b. carriage free, | on receipt of post-office order --Barry 
du Barry and Co. 77, Regent Street, London; Fortnum, 
Mason, and Co. purveyors to her Majesty, 152, P lilly ; 
also at 60 _ 30, and 451, Strand ; 
4, Ches psi ic Str 55, Charing Cross ; 


TIVe ’ + YT rTa° 
THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 

is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
The use of a steel spring, so often hurtfu! in its 
ind the 
ad by the 
80 
and may 
A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, be- 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 


Taey 
nd mexpensive, and arc drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6¢. to bs. each; 








LS 
| r tm + 
DUCATION IN PARIS—Madllo. 
4 DE CORNET (who resided six years with the late Mrs 
Bray) and her Sisters, 11, Rue de Chaill Champs E lysées 
RECEIVE a limited number of SELE PUPIL Lefer 
ence permitted to the Rev. Dr. Emerton, Princ ips 3 « mn. 
well College, who will forward a P: rospectus on application 








[[PAL and and SONS’ EIDER DOWN 
QUILTS, from one guinea to ten guineas; aig, 
Goose Down Quilts, from 8s. 6d. to 24s. List of prices and sizes 
sent free by post. Heat and Sons’ New Mlustrated Cata 
logue of Bedsteads, and priced List of Bedding also sent 
post free.—196, Tottenham Court Road, W 


JPPS’S COCOA.—This excellent prepa- 


4 ration is supplied in pound and half-pound packets 
ls. 8d. and 10d. A tin canister, containing 7}1b. Ils. g¢— 
James I , Homeopathic Chemist, 170, Piccadilly ; 82. oy 
troad Street, City; and 112, Great Russell Street, Blooms. 
burs 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—The admirers of 





this celebrated Fish Sauce are particularly requested 

to« mene 2 that none is genuine but that which bears thy 

na of Wittiam Lazrney on the back of each bottle, in ad 

dlitie n to the & mt label used so many years, and signed 
Evizasetu Lazexsy.—6, Edwards Street, Portman Square 

{SSEN CE of MITCHAM LAVENDER, 


tine lin am 





— finest de 


sis the cription of pure 
anner known only to H. Barer 


Lavender dis 
ENBACH. It j 
on ace ount 





















strongly recommend use in warm « tim ate s 
of its refreshing qualities. Price, 2s. 6d. } pint, 4s. 6d. 4 pint 
8s. pint Briedenbach’s Royal Distillery if Flowers, 157 
New Bond Street, fac Redmayne’s 
PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 
has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of tl Medical Profession, as an excellent re 
m for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 
gestion. As a Mid Ay verient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate I tles larly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
ents t Food of Infants from turning sour during di 
Combined the Acidulated Lemon Syrup 
Efferves Aperient Draught, which is h 
and effi ious Prepared by Dixneronp and 
ising Chemists, (and General Agents for the In 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts New Bond Street 
London, and soid by all respectable chemists throughout 
the Empire. 
NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH,— 
4 Mr. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, Fleet 
Strect, s introduced an ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIP 
TION f ARTIFICIAL TEPTH, fixed without springs, 
wires r ligatures They so perfectly resemble the natural 
t ns not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer; they will never change colour or decay, 
umd will be found superior to any teeth before used rhis 
method does not require the extraction of root or any 
painful operation, and will support and pres« th that 
are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mas 


tication Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in mas 
tication. 52, Fleet Street.—At home from 10 till 5 

RIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION 1855 
WEICALFE, BINGLEY, AND 
4 co..8 NEW PF SRN and PENI TRATING 





TOOTH- BRUSHES, Penetrating Unbleached Hair- Brushes, 
Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
Sponges; and every description of Brush, Comb, and Per 





fumery for the Toilet. The tooth brushes search thoroughly 
between the divisions of the teeth and clean them most 
effectually —the hairs never come loose. M., B., and Co. are 
ikers of the Oatmeal and Camphor, and Orris Root 
Soaps—sold in Tablets -aring their names and at 
6d. each ; of Metcaife’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth- Powder 
2s. per box; and of the New Bouquets. Sole Establishment 
s and 131, Oxford Street, second and third doors West 
from Holles Street, London 


i. OLLOWAY'S PILLS for the Cure of 


Debility, Bile, Liver, and Stomach Complaints.—This 
is so well known throughout the world, and the 


sole 1 
address 








medicine 
cures performed by its use are so wonderful, that it now 
stands preéminent above all other remedies, more particu 


larly for the cure of bilious and liver complaints, disorders of 
, dropsy, and debilitated constitutions. In these 
bie neficial effects of the pills are so permanent 
le system is renovated, the organs of digestion 
and a free respiration promoted. Sold by all 


h 


the stomac 
di 


eases the 
t the wt 
strengthened, 





Medicine Vendors throughout the world; at Professor 
Hottoway's Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, 
Maiden Lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople 


A. Guidicy, Smyrna ; and E Muir, Malta. 





WwW ednesd: ay next, inl vol. 8vo. price 16s. 
HE ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. Being a New System of Politica 
Economy founded on the Doctrine of Exchange. Bs 
Henry Duxntne Macieop, Esq. 
Loneman and Co. 





On the 26th of November will be | published, 


= = ITISH ALMANACK for 1858. 
_ THE ‘COMP: ANION TO THE ALMA- 


sewed in wrapper, price 2s E 
THE BRITISH "ALM. AN FAC K AND 
COMPANION together, in cloth boards, lettered, 
price 4s. 

It is searecly necessary to call attention to the gene- 
ral character of a work whic h has now been conti! 
for thirty-one years. As The British aaaemed n 
was the first to supply v ion able facts in place oft 
absurdities of the old Almanacks, so it has invar 
for useful 





maintained a reputation superior 

‘The Companion ” is now chiefly bought in conmex- 
ion with ‘‘ The British Almanack”: and the tw 
bound together, have long held their place as ‘ 


cheapest Manual of current information, ind the most 
trustworthy register for future reference 
The COMPANION is divided into Ts wo Parts. 

Part I. comprises a body of General Infor —— n 
subjects of Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, } Natura 
History, Chronology, Ge ography, Fine Arts, Pu 
Economy, &c. Amongs t the contents for 1858, will 
found articles on the Educational Conference 185 7 
and the Association for the Promotion of Social § 
ence. The Great Fastern, or Leviathan ; The Wav 
Principle; the Manchester Exhibition; the 
Telegraph ; the Future of Electro-Telegr aphy; 
quiry into the Purchase of Commissions in the Art 
a Chronological Account of the Connexion bet 
England and India ; Fluctuations of the Funds, se 











ol 


Atlant 
In- 








Rate of Interest at the Bank of England; Averagt 
Prices of Corn. : 
Part Il. contains the Legislation, Statistics, hiro- 
nicle, Architecture, and Public Improvements, ¢ f 18oe 
This part presents nearly the same features In ow 
year, sothat a ready comparison may be made frot 
one nother of the various details of this d6e- 





cord of National Progress. sald 
London: Kwyrenr and ¢ 90, Fleet Street ; and sole 
by all Booksellers in ‘the United Kingdom. 
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SS -=- 
y OF TENNYSON’S, 
ILLUSTRATEI nf 
olume, large a, _— Bis. 6d. cloth, or 47s. 6d. 
mene ‘aon antly bound in morocco by Hayday, 


OEMS. By Atrrep TENNYSON. 
With Illustrations by 
W. Mulready, n A. - E. Millais, A.R.A. 
C. Stanfie eld, R.A. C. Horsley, A.R.A, 


T. Creswick, B 4 Ob Hunt. 








Maclise, R.A. D. G. Rossetti. 
» Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 
7 NOTICI 
(TKINSON’S NARRATIVE of his 
M's: SEVEN YEARS’ TRAVELS in Oriental and 
Western Siberia, Mongolia, the Kirghis Steppes, Chi- 
nese Tartary, and Ceutral Asia, will be published on 
Tvespay, Nov. 24, in one large volume, royal 8vo. 
embellished with Furry Iuucsrratrions, including nu- 
merous beautilt ally~< oloured Plates from the Author’ 
Origins! Drawin and a Map, price 2/. 2s, cleg 
und. , 
- Henst and Biackerr, Publishers, 13, Great 
Marlborough Street. 
Now ready at all the Librari« 


THE LADY OF GLYNNE. By the 


Author of * Margaret a Bridesmaids,” 

*“ Those who hee re *y : Ma garet and her Be des- 
maids’ will be prepared for the enjoyment that await 
them in another work by the same hand. There w 
never a more or) inal tale t * The Lady of Glynne.’ 
The story is not onl le . but good, und we are 
quite satisfied that these charming stories have to be 

rused and admired by a far wider circle than they | 
have even yet traversed, We echo the oft-repeated | 
wish that many mor ich tales as ‘ The Lady of } 
Glynne’ may be in store for us, Literary Gazxetl 


MR. TUPPER'S NEW WORK— 


THE RIDES AND REVERIES of ESOP SMITH. 
By Martiy F. Trt 10s. 6d 


CASTE. By the Author of “Mr. 


Arle.” 3 vols. 


SEYMOUR AND HIS FRIENDS. 


By the Author of *‘ The Secret Marriage.” 


3 vols, 


™ ‘A story of surpassing interest.”’— sunny Times. 
A very inter: ing n l , 
COURT SECRETS. By Mrs. Thom- 
son. 3 vols. 
“Mrs. Thomson is the author of some excellent 
novels, but we remember none we like better than 
this.”—Eraminer. | 


Hvrsr and Biackerr, 13, Great Marlborough St. 


NEW WORKS 
SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 


Amos Barros, 





Tue Sap Fortunes or tur Rey. 

Mr. Giirin’s Love Srory. 

Janet’s REPENTANCH 
By Grorce Extor., 


Originally published in Blackwood’s Magazine. 
n two volumes, post octay 


SEA-SIDE STUDIES | 


AT ILFRACOMBE, TENBY, THE SCILLY | 
ISLES, AND JERSEY. | 
3y Grorce Henry Lewes, 


Author of “ Life and Works of Geethe,”’ &e. 
In octavo, with Illustrations, 
[ To be published in December, 


This day is published, price 10s. 6¢, 


THORNDALE; 
oR 
THE CONFLICT OF 
By WILLIAM 
Athelwold, a Drama” ; 
Ethics,” &c. 
** Sleeps the future, like a snake enrolled, 
Coil within coil.”.—Worpsworrn, 


OPINIONS. 
SMITH, 


*A Discourse on 


Author of “ 


This d ty 
RECREATIONS OF CHRISTOPHER 
NORTH. 


A New Edition, in two volumes, 
and X. of the Uniform Edition of the 
Professor Wilson. 


THE BALLADS OF SCOTLAND. 


Edited by Professor AyToun. 
In two volumes, small octavo. 
[ To be publishe 


THE EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN 
CENTURIES. 
By the Rev. James Wuirr, 
Author of “* Landmarks of English History,” &e. 


In small octavo, 


[ To be published in November. 


THE BOSCOBEL TRACTS, 


RELATING To THE 
AFTER THE 


is published, price 12s. 


forming Vols, TX. 
Wor ks of 


r 
December 


Escare or CHARLES THE SECOND 
Barrie or WoORCEST2&R, AND HIS 
sv a4 ENT ADVENTURES. 


Edited by J. Hucies, Esq. AM. 


A New Edition, with additional Not es and 
Illustrations. 
In octavo, with Lngravings. 


Price 16s. cloth. 


Wituiam Bick woop and Sons, Edinburgh and 


. 





London, 
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‘NEW WORK BY THE MARQUIS OF NORMANBY, 


Just published, in 2 vols, 8vo. price 24s. cloth, 


A YEAR OF REVOLUTION. 


FROM A JOURNAL KEPT 


By the Marquis of Normansy, 
BROWN, and Co. 


London: LONGMAN, 


IN PARIS IN THE 


YEAR 1848, 
K.G. 


Paternoster Row. 





PRESENT-BOOK FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Just published, in 1 vol 
or 42s, 


feap. dte. 
bound in moroc 


POETRY AND PICTURES FROM THOMAS 


printed on toned paper, 
o elegant or morocco antique by Hayday, 


binding, price 2ls, ; 


MOORE. 


in appropriate 


Selections of the most Popular and Admired of Moore’s Poems, 


Copiously Illustrated with highly-finished Engravings on Wood from Original Designs by 
C., W, COPE, R.A | HH, LEJEUNE, | : rHOMAS 
E. H, CORBOULD, D. MACLISE, R.A. . W. TOPHAM, 
J. CROPSEY, F, KR. PICKERSGILL, R.A WARREN. 
E. DUNCAN } 8S. READ. 


FOSTER, | W.H 


ROGERS 


| AIRISON WEIR, 
The Initial | 





1 = HAYDON, Letters and Ornaments. Ir. WYBURD, 
. HORSLEY, A.R.A, Cr. STOTHARD., 
London: LONGMAN, BROWN, and Co, Paternoster Row, 
OEMS AND SONGS 
4 
POEMS rs. 
By ROBERT BURNS. 
Illustrated with numerous highly- shed Engravings on Wood, from Drawings by 
Cc. W. COPE, R.A | BIRKE r ‘FOSTER, } J. DRUMMOND, B.S.A, 
. C, HORSLEY, A.R.A, HARRISON WEIR. J. ARCHER, R.S.A,. 
Fr. W. TOPHAM. 8. EDMONSTON, HARRY ROGERS. 
GEORGE THOMAS, A. JOHNSTON, r. MACQUOID. 
In small 4to. printed by Clay upon toned paper, and bound in a richly Ornamented Cover, price lM. 1s. 5 
1 me o, L/. Ls. 6d. A few copies will be bound by Hayday, in morocco extra, price 2/. 2 


On the 2th of November, 


SABBATH BELLS CHIMED BY TILE POETS 


With Sixteen Coloured Illu 


stratior 


BIRKET 


, printed in imitation of the Ori 


ginal Drawings by 


FOSTER. 


, when the bells do chime, 


** Sundays observe Think 
"Tis angels’ music.’ 
Second Edition, ornamented cloth, gi 


THE CHILDREN’S 


Written expressly for Young 


ly bound in cloth, 


and DALDY, 


~Groncre Herperr. 


morocco, 


It edges, price 10s, 6d, ; 2is. 
On the 28th of November, 


} BIBLE PICTURE-BOOK. 


and Illustrated with 
BY MODERN ARTISTS. 
gilt edges, price 5s. 
[On the 
Fleet Street. 


People, 


28th of November, 
186, 





2. POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Selected and Edited by the Rev, R. A, Witumorr. 
With One Hundred Illustrations. 

** We never saw a prettier book than this to lay on a 
drawingroom-table.”— The Times 

3. LONGFELLOW’S POETIC AL WORKS. With 
One Hundred Designs by Joun Gipert, and a Por- 
trait of the Author. 

“Mr. Longfellow ought to feel proud of this proof 
of his popularity in England.”—Atheneum, 

4. RHYMES AND ROUNDELAYS IN PRAISE 
OF A COUNTRY LIFE, With exquisite Illustra- 
tions almost on every 

*,* Complete list of Present Books gratis on appli- 
cation. 
London: 


NEW WORKS 


page. 


Farringdon St. 
NOW 


Rovtieper and Co. 
AND NEW EDITIONS, 
READY. 
In 1 vol. price 7s. 6d. cloth lettered, 
( UTRAM AND HAVELOCK’S PER- 
SIAN CAMPAIGN, ByCapt. G. H. Henr, 78th 
Highlanders. To which is prefixed, a Summary of 
Persian History. With Eight Tinted Lithographs, 
from Designs by the Author, 


] RITISH INDIA. By CwHartes 


GPORGE 





M‘Fartaxr. A New Edition. ~ To which is 
added, a Continuation to the Fall of Delhi. With 
Illustrations and a New Map. Price 5s, cloth gilt. 

HE MICROSCOPE: ITS HISTORY, 

CONSTRUCTION, and APPLICATION. By 
Janez Hoo. Illustrated with many hundred En- 
gravings. Post 8vo. price 6s. cloth gilt. 

London: Grorce Rovrieper and Co, Farringdon 
Street. 
NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF CONNOL- 
LY’S HISTORY OF THE ROYAL ENGINEERS, 
Just published, in iS vols, we am 17 Coloured 


. a Pl » price 3 
I ISTORY of “the R OY AL SAPPERS 
and MINERS, from the Formation of the 
Corps in 1772 to the date when its designation was 


changed in Oct. 1856; and including the Services of 
the Corps in the Crimea and at the Siege of Sebastopol. 
By T. W. J. Coxxouty, Quartermaster of the Royal 
Engineers. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 

* The History of the 
Royal Sappers and Miners is 
one of the best military ac 
counts of a particular arm or 
regiment we have met with." 
—Spectator,. 


“ Writing from an impar- 
tial point of view, Mr. Con 
nolly commemorates the ser 
vices of officers and privates 
in an equally ample style— 
never digressing to flatter or 

“Mr. Connolly presents! to disparage His book 
the public with a regular/ therefore fulfils its object 
history of this corps, written | it is a faithful, instructive, 
in a style that will pass the and entertaining record.”— 
Ordeal of a corps ofcritics.""— | Atheneum 
Chambers’s Journal. 


London: Lonomax, Brown, and Co. 


EIGHTY LARGE ENGRAVINGS 
Super-royal l6mo, handsot 
London: BELL 
NEW ILLI — gee ge sama —— NTs,§ 
elegantly bound, 
ley AF Bc TIONS POR TRAYED 
BY THE POETS Selected and edited by 
Cuaries MACKAY Illustrated with One Hundred ex- 
| quisite Engravings from Original Designs. 
** The book, as a book, is beautiful.”—Leade: 


AUTHOR'S EDITION, 

This ad i ‘ cond Thousand, in crown 8vo. 6s. 
'D E B T and CREDIT 
Ra the German of Freytag. 

By Mrs. MALcotm. 

‘The most popular German novel of the age.”— 
Curevatrer BUNSEN. 

** A story of uncommon fascination. Mrs. Malcolm's 
translation is cheaper, and moreover is given with 
| more fulness of detail.”"—Atheneum. 

“ Fruitfulin entertainment. Mrs. Malcolm's trans- 
lation is the best.” —Literary Gazette. 

“Fresh, rich in incident, vital with character, 
thought, and fancy. It is an uncommon, genuine, in- 
teresting book.” —Leader. 
| “* Will win the admiration of its many readers; a 
deep interest pervades every chapter. Mrs. Maleolm 
| has rendered it with considerable ability.”— News of 
the World. 

* Essentially a romance of the age—almost of the 
hour. We cannot give any idea of the variety, viva- 
city, intensity of this admirable story.” —Statesman. 

** Mrs. Malcolm's translation is published in a cheap 
form by Mr. Bentley with the sanction of the author, 
and does honest justice to the work.”— Eraminer. 
London: Ricuarp Bentriey, New Burlington Street. 


NEW CHEAP SERIES OF POPULAR WORKS. 


on good paper, 





In small post 8vo. with large type, 
and neat cloth binding, 


BRITISH RULE IN INDIA. 


By Hargiet MARTINEAUV. 
2s. 6d. cloth. 
To be followed by 

THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF ART. By 

Joun Rusxrx, M.A. 2s. 6d. cloth. 
Just published. 

CAPTIVITY of RUSSIAN PRINCESSES IN 
THE CAUCASUS: including a Seven Months’ Re- 
sidence in Shamil’s Seraglio, in the Years 1854-"5, 
Translated from the Russian, by H. 8. Epwanps. 











With an authentic Portrait of Shamil, a Plan of his 
House, and a Map, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


1. 
ESMOND. By W. M. TuHackenay, 


Edition in One Volume, crown 8vo. 
1m. 


RELIGION IN COMMON LIFE. By 


LAM Exuis, Post 8vo. price 7s. 6d, cloth. 


Iv. 

RIVERSTON. By Geonotana M. Cram. 3 vols, 

“A production of mark and qualified to interest old 
as well as young.” —Leader. 

*“‘An admirable and in every way genuine work of 
art.” — Oritic 

“* This will no doubt prove a very successful novel 
and deservedly so. It is highly moral in its tone and 
character, as well as deeply interesting and written in 
an excellent style.”—AMorning Herald 

** Good sentiments and just appreciation of charaeter 
abound, and the writer cannot fail to find a host of ad- 
mirers.” server. 
London : : Surrn, Evpza, and Co, 65, Cornhill, 


A New 
cloth. 


Esq. 


price 6s, 


Wnr- 
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RINCIPLES of CURRENCY: Means 
of insuring Uniformity of Value and Adequacy 
of Supply. By Epwis Hut. Price 2s. 6d. 
London : aoe An and Co, pisesinielae Row. 
Just published, crown 8vo. price 73. 
HE EXILES of ITALY. he fp C. “G. i. 
Author of ‘“‘ The Curate of Linw 
Edinburgh: Tuomas Constasie and Co. ‘Lenten: 
Hamittow, — and Co, 
w ready, Tov Is. > 
HE QUESTION “HOW SHALL WE 
EDUCATE OUR BOYS?” Answered by Emi- 
nent Scholars and Public Men. 
London: Be.t and Da.py, Fleet Street. 


Just published, = — - and Pedigrees, 


N ANALY sis: ‘OF THE DOMESDAY 
BOOK for the County of NORFOLK. By the 
Rey. Grorce Mvunrorp, Vicar of East Winch. 
J. Russert. Surru, 36, Soho Square, London. 


NEW THREE-V OLUME NOVEL BY CHARLES 
HITE LIES, the N ~d Grand Romance, 


by the Author of “* Never too Late to Mend,” 
will be published December Ist. 














N. Taiispyer, Paternoster Row. Orders received by 
all the Wholesale Trade. Price One Guine a. 
This r PE is published, price 1 
Aye SELF - GOV ERNMENT UN- 
MYSTIFIED ; a Vindication of Common Sense, 
Human Nature, and Practical Improvement, against 
the Manifesto of Centralism put forth at the Social 
Science Association, 1857. By Tovumin Smrrn. 
London : EDwaRp St ANFORD, 6, —— Cross. 
oe IN ublished, price 
A NEW FINANCIAL SCHEME FOR 
INDIA: the First Step towards Political Re- 
form ; in a Letter to the Right Hon, the President of 
the Board of Control. By Grorcx Norton, Esq. late 
Advocate-General of Madras. 
London : Ricuarpson Broruers, 23, Cornhill, E.C. 
Published this day, 8vo. cloth, 14s. 
IALIESIN; or the Bards and Druids 
of Britain. A Translation of the Remains of the 
Earliest Welsh Bards, and an Examination of the 
Bardic Mysteries. By D. W. Nasu, Member of the 
Royal Society of Literature. 
ndon: Joun Russe. Surru, 36, Soho Square. 
COMPANION to the “INGOLDSBY LEGENDS.” 
On the 24th, crown 8vo, Illustrated Titlepage, 5s. 
HE BENTLEY BALLADS. 








Being a Selection from the Choice Songs, Ballads, 
&c. contributed to “* Bentley’s Miscellany.” 
Edited by Dr. Doran, 
With Four Ballads contributed by the Editor. 
~~ Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 
PRRRY this af 2s. 6d. boards ; 3s. 6d. cloth, 
ARRY COVERDALE’S COUR TSHIP, 
AND ALL THAT CAME OF IT. ByF. E. 
SmEDLEY, Esq. Author of the ‘** Colville F amily.” &e. 
By the same Author, 
FRANK FAIRLEIGH, 2s. 6d. boards; 3s. 6d. cloth. 
LEWIS ARUNDEL, 3s. boards ; 4s. cloth. 
Arruur Hay, Vierve, and Co. 25; — rnoster Row. 


Just published, price 64 
BRIEF REPLY TO CERTAIN 
CHARGES made against the PATAGONIAN 
or SOUTH AMERICAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
by W. Parker Snow, late Master of the ‘“ Allen 
Gardiner” Mission Schooner. By the Committee. 
Bristol : Isaac E. Curiucorr, 26, Clare Street. 
Sold by Wertnem and Mactnrosu, 24, Paternoster 
Row, London. 


BRITISH ASSOCIA TION, BIRMINGHAM. 
HE PURGATORY of PRISONERS : 
or an Intermediate Stage between the Prison and 
the Public: being some Account of the Practical 
Working of the New System of Penal Reformation in- 
troduced by the Board of Directors of Convict Prisons 
in Ireland. By the Rev. Onpy Surpcey, M.A. Deacon 
in the aa of Oxford. 3s. 6d. 
London : 














he Press, one volum 8vo. 
HE INTE RPRETER ; “ "Tale of the 
War, By G. J. Warr MELVILLE. 
Originally published in Fraser’s Magazine, 
By the same Author, 

DIGBY GRAND. Cheap Edition, 5s. 

KATE COVENTRY. Second Edition, 7s. 6d. 

GENERAL BOUNCE. Two volumes, lis. 
London: Jowx W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Just published, in 4to. price 21s. cloth 
TATISTICAL BOOK- KEEPING: 


being a Simplification and Abbreviation of the 
Common System by Double Entry, for the use of 
Bankers, Merchants, Tradesmen, Manufacturers, 
Shipowners, Farmers, Householders, and Others; 
with Suggestions for the prevention of Fraud in Banks, 
Railway Companies, and other Concerns. By Frenr- 
nick C. Kaerr.—London: Lonomayn, Brown, and Co. 


LEGG’S NEW INTEREST- ge = _ 
Just published, in 8vo. price 10s, clot 
ABLES FOR CALCUL ATING IN- 
TEREST from 1 to 8 per Cent, advancing by 
Fighths; being 57 Rates upon Sums from 1. to 425/ 
consecutively, then advancing by 25/. to 10001., by 
Thousands to 10,0002., and by Tens of Thousands to 
100,000. : with’ other subsidiary Tables. Compiled 
by R. Leoe, of the London Joint-Stock Bank. 
London : Lonoman, Brows, and Co, 


~~ PHE BANK - CHARTER ACT “AND THE 
FINANCIAL CRISIS. 
Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price ai. 12s. 6d. cloth, 
[ ISTORY OF PRICES, and of the 








State of the Circulation from 1848 to the Present 
Year. By Tuomas Tooxx, F.R.S. and Wii 
Newmancn. Forming the Fifth and Sixth Volumes 
of Tvoke’s ** History of Prices ” from 1792 to the Pre- 
sent Time ; and comprising a full Index to the whole 
of the Six Volumes, 

London : Loxumay, Brows, and Co. 


- MASTERS. Oxford: J. H, and J. Parker. 











ILLUSTRATED POEMS 
FOR CHRISTMAS. 





THE SHIPWRECK. By Wi.- 


LIAM Fatconer, with Life by Ronert Car- 
RUTHERS, and numerous exquisite ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS, by Birket Foster and Noel Humphreys. 
* The sea, with its various phenomena of beauty and 
terror, its storm and sunshine; the stately ship, with 
its magnificent tracery and equipage, and its gallant 
crew; the classic and picturesque shores of the Medi- 
terranean; and the appalling event of the shipwreck, 
with its horrors, despair, and death : such are the ma- 
terials with which the poet had to deal in relating his 
story, ‘new to epic lore.’ ” 
In small 4to. elegantly bound in cloth, gilt, 
price 12s, 6d. ; morocco extra, 21s, 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S 


POETRY, Complete. 1 vol. super-royal 8vo. 
With upwards of Srxty ILLUsTRATIONS on 
Steel and Wood, from Designs by J. M. W. 
Turner, Birket Foster, and John Gilbert. 
Cloth antique, gilt edges, 31s. 6d.; morocco 
elegant or antique, 42s. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S 
POETRY, in 1 crown 8vo. vol. containing 
the principal Metrical Romances, Copyright 
Songs and Ballads. With numerous Engrav- 
ings on Steel and Wood, after J. M. W. Tur- 
ner and John Gilbert. Cloth, gilt edges, 
7s. 6d.; morocco antique, 14s. 


x ry 
THE LADY OF THE LAKE. 
With Seventy Iniustrations, by Birket 
Foster and John Gilbert. Elegantly bound 
in cloth, gilt edges, price 18s.; morocco ele- 
gant or antique, 25s, 

«We never remember to have seen it made up into 
so elegant a volume. Paper, type, and printing are of 
the highest order, and its elaborately ornamented cover 
is unique and most tasteful in design.”—The Art- 
Journal, 


THE LAY OF THE LAST 


MINSTREL. With 100 Itivsrrations by 

Birket Foster and John Gilbert. Elegantly 

bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 18s,; mo- 
rocco elegant or antique, 25s. 

** Mr. Gilbert’s vignettes and groups of men in mail 

are excellent ; nothing short of high praise is the due 


of Mr. Foster; who has surpassed himself this year in 
his landscape vignettes,”—Atheneum, 


MARMION, a Tale of Flodden 
Field. With E1euty Iniustrations by 
Birket Foster and John Gilbert. Elegantly 
bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 18s.; mo- 
rocco elegant or antique, 25s, 

“ The gift-book par excellence, for those who wish 
to combine gorgeous externals, profuse illustrations or 
decorations, and typographical excellence, with a lite- 
rature which, whatever the yee | classical may hold, 
is readable and popular in the highest degree.”’—Spec- 
tator. 


THE LORD OF THE ISLES. 
With Seventy I.ivustrations, by Birket 
Foster and John Gilbert. Elegantly bound in 
cloth, gilt edges, price 18s.; morocco elegant 
or antique, 25s, 


**Some of the illustrations are of the highest merit, 
and wonderfully in keeping with the character of the 
poem.”’— Leader, 


*,* These four Poems may be had in ena- 
melled tartan boards, with vignette painted on the 
side, price 36s. each. 


ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 
LonomAn and Co.; Houston 


Edinburgh : 
London : 


and WrieutT. 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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MR. MURRAY’S 


LIST OF NEW WORKS, 


1, 


MISSIONARY TRAVELS AND RE- 
SEARCHES IN SOUTH AFRICA. By Davi Livine- 
stoxk, LL.D. With Portrait, 2 Maps, and 40 Illustra. 
tions, 8vo. 2ls, 


2. 
ESSAYS ON THE EARLY 


OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 
Mr. Croker. 8vo, 15s. 


PERIOD 


By the late 


3. 
LECTURES ON THE .EARLY 
FATHERS. By the late Rev. J. J. Biunt, B.D, 8y0, 
4, 


AND CABINETS OF 
By Dr, 


GALLERIES 
ART IN ENGLAND, visited in 1854-56, 
Waacer, With Index, 8vo. 18s. 


v. 


WINGED WORDS ON CHANTREY’S 
WOODCOCKS. Edited by James P, Mureueap, 
M.A. Etchings, Square 8vo. . 10s. 6d. 


6. 
PRECEPTS FOR THE CONDUCT OF 


LIFE. Extracted from the Scriptures, Feap, 8vo. 
ls. 6d. 


7. 
ENGLISH ROOTS AND RAMIFICA- 


TIONS; or the Derivation and Meaning of Divers 


Words. By Joun A, Knarr, Feap, 8vo. 4s. 
8. 
REMARKS ON SECULAR AND 


DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE, Present and Future. 
By G, Gutert Scorr, A.R.A. 8vo. 9s. 


9. 
A NARRATIVE OF THE MUTINY 


which attended the ACCESSION to the Throne of 
NICHOLAS Isr OF RUSSIA. 8vo. 10s. 6d. (Pub- 
lished by Imperial Command.) 


10. 
LIFE OF GEORGE STEPHENSON, 


By Samuet Smines, 3d Edition, revised, with Addi- 
tions. Portrait 8vo. 16s. 


ll. 
LETTERS FROM HIGH LATITUDES. 


By Lord Durrertx. 2d Edition. Wood-cuts. Crown 
8vo. 21s. 
12, 
LIFE AND OPINIONS OF GENERAL 


SIR CHARLES JAMES NAPIER, G.C.B. _By 
Lieut.-Gen, Sir Wimu1am Naprer, K.C.B. 2d Edition. 


Portraits. 4vols. Post 8vo, 48s. 
13. 
THE ROMANY RYE. By Grorce 
Borrow, 2d Edition. 2 vols. Post 8vo, 21s. 
14. 
LIVES OF LORDS KENYON, EL- 


LENBOROUGH, AND TENTERDEN. By Lord 


Campsett, LL.D. 8vo. 12s, 
15. 


A RESIDENCE AMONG THE CHI- 


NESE : Inland, on the Coast, and at Sea. By Ropert 
Fortune, Wood-cuts, 8vo, 16s, 
16. 
HISTORY OF MODERN POTTERY 


AND PORCELAIN. By Joseru Marryat, Second 


Edition, Plates. Medium 8vo. 31s. 64, 


17. 


HISTORY OF LATIN CHRISTIANI- 
TY. By Dean Muay, 2d Edition. With an In- 
lex. 6 vols. 8vo. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
————————Saa"SaSETE=_ 


Loudon: Printed by Joseru Crarron, of 265, Strand, in the 
a of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Josurm Cuat 
on, 17, Bouverie Street, in the Precinct of Whi 
t= the City of London; and Published by the 
Jesurn Crartom, at 9, Wellington Street, Te the Preeinet 
of the Savoy, 5 Strand, im the County of Mid . 
Sarvapar, ist Novewann 1657. 
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